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EISENHOWER’S INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


George V. Ferguson“ 


0 piscuss the international implications of General Eisenhower’s 

election as President of the United States is like trying to read 

a crystal-ball with the lights out. Only one fact glimmers with 
any certainty out of the surrounding darkness. All else is engulfed in 
uncertainties and speculations which, the more they are examined, be- 
come more and more obscure. Even the one reasonable certainty finds 
itself pin-pointed in the crystal-ball not with sharp, sure outline but 
with caveats and queries trailing behind it wearily like the tail of a 
comet not too sure of its course. 

That certainty—if such it be—is that the United States will not, in 
the four years to come, retreat again into the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
isolationism. One may even go a single step further. This threat has 
been forever removed. The Republican Young Turks, most of them 
now fairly long in the tooth, have, with Eisenhower, won the victory 
they hoped for when they nominated Willkie in 1940 and Dewey in 
1944 and 1948. The Old Guard, in the field of foreign policy at least, 
have suffered final and decisive defeat. It seems incredible to suppose 
that four years, eight years, or twelve years from now, the ghosts of 
Henry Cabot Lodge or William Borah, or even the physical presence 
of Senator Taft and Colonel Robert McCormick, will dominate any 
Republican convention. Nothing, in politics as in most fields, succeeds 
like success. From here on in, the Old Guard’s argument that Republican 
internationalism was a dead duck at the polls will have no success. The 
party won with Eisenhower. With Eisenhower, the Young Turks won 
the internal party struggle as well. This seems to be an international 
implication worth noting. 

So far so good. Now to touch briefly on the uncertainties contained 
in the tail of the Eisenhower comet. The first of these is that the 
American people on November 4 voted overwhelmingly for Eisen- 
hower. They did not vote with anything like the same assurance for the 
Republican party. In Congress, the party barely scraped through. A 
secure party majority is available in neither Senate nor House of Rep- 
resentatives. What effect will this have on the Eisenhower foreign 
policy? You can read it in various ways: ‘you pays your money, and 
you takes your choice.’ It may mean that, for the sake of the party’s 
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future solidarity, the elected Young Turks will compromise their prin- 
ciples in order to follow Old Guard Republican leadership, safely en- 
sconced in all the vital Congressional chairmanships. It may mean that 
the coalition of conservative Democrats and conservative Republicans 
which frustrated so much of Truman’s policies will break up when Eisen- 
hower gives the right lead. But remember that this means a deftness of 
political management usually the possession only of gifted professional 
politicians rather than of an unusually gifted amateur like Eisenhower. 
It may be that Congress will become so savage a fighting-ground that out- 
siders will wonder from day to day what new decision represents the 
voice of the American people. 

The second uncertainty, so it seems to me, lies in the almost reck- 
less pledges given by Eisenhower during the campaign that taxes, and 
consequently the budget, will be sharply reduced when he takes office. 
Perhaps it is silly to take campaign pledges seriously. It seems to me 
that I remember a man called Roosevelt, who, compaigning in 1932, 
promised to reduce the size of the budget by 25 per cent. Yet see what 
happened. Within twelve months the size of the U.S. federal budget 
had reached a size that made some people wonder if the final stages of 
inflation and decay had not been reached. Here in Canada we take 
campaign promises lightly. Remember Senate reform! 

But, in the case of Eisenhower, remember two other facts. One is 
that, if a North American budget has to be reduced, it is much easier 
to reduce defence and external commitments than expenditures on 
domestic projects and dreams. It might then well follow, that, if the 
President takes his promise seriously, he will find himself driven to 
reduce the scale of the program on which the outside world places most 
importance. The reduction, Eisenhower being Eisenhower, might not be 
large, but it might be important. 

Another much more serious factor is that the Senate will be, for 
most practical purposes, under the control of Taft. When the Senator 
from Ohio talks about economy and a reduced budget, he is not talk- 
ing palatable politics. He is talking about the subject in which he most 
profoundly believes. He believes with his whole heart that the free 
enterprise system is threatened by the existing scale of government 
expenditures. All his powerful influence, reinforced by what might be 
called his religious convictions, will be thrown in favor of less spending 
and lower taxes. 

Nor will Taft be tempted to refrain from this campaign by any deep 
affection for Eisenhower. The General is the man who finally thwarted 
his greatest ambition and, as Taft must figure, deprived him of the 
White House in the first Republican year since 1928. Taft is not likely 
to forget this. It may not be true that Eisenhower became his captive 
during the campaign. That was inflated, distorted campaign talk. But 
Taft would be less than human if he did not now propose to bend Eisen- 
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hower to the will of a Congress dominated by Taft. He will be driven 
into this course not only by normal human feelings but by the fanatical 
beliefs of the Republican Old Guard of which he is so shining an 
ornament. 

If, under this reasoning, it is possible to foresee theoretically some 
scaling down of American external commitments, it may be possible 
to carry the reasoning one step further. In what respects will the com- 
mitments be reduced, and where? It may be safe to speculate that a 
professional soldier, raised to the Presidency, will be more reluctant 
to reduce strictly military commitments rather than to cut down ex- 
ternal expenditures dedicated to non-military aims. Eisenhower’s name 
and reputation rest upon his military rescue and the successful defence 
of Western Europe. Is it reasonable to suppose that, from the White 
House, he will issue orders fatally cutting back what he must regard as 
his life-work? Logic says ‘No,’ though logic is a ridiculous guide to 
use when the crystal-ball is obscure. Yet it may be assumed that Eisen- 
hower will never lose sight of what he will regard as the minimum 
military requirements for the defence of the West. 

By the same token, if he remains absorbed in the military problems 
of Western Europe, he may be driven to reduce American military 
commitments in Asia. This is by no means certain, but it is possible. At 
least at the moment of writing it is quite impossible to guess what his 
final attitude will be toward the Korean War. That operation, unhappily 
but very understandably, became a major issue in the election cam- 
paign, and a lot of very silly and dangerous stuff was talked about it. 
President Eisenhower, unlike either General Eisenhower or Candidate 
Eisenhower, will now have to take into account currents of public 
opinion unleased by the high emotion of last fall’s election campaign. 
These will have to be set in their proper place against his own pre- 
political judgment of the importance of one theatre of operations over 
another, and against his own Asiatic experience when he served, with 
a certain degree of friction, under General MacArthur in the Phillipines. 

In these circumstances, the crystal-ball fails me utterly. The fate 
and future of the Korean war, and indeed, of the whole of American 
Far Eastern policy must be left to prophets and seers more long- 
sighted than I. Only this can be said at the moment: no single facet 
of American foreign policy was more frustrated and stultified by the 
anti-Truman coalition in Congress than was the Administration’s Far 
Eastern policy, and credit an assist to the China Lobby. Now that that 
coalition feels that it has destroyed Trumanism, the world may see a 
new start. Negative action has run its full limit. It may now be the 
time for positive factors to assert themselves. 

Party spokesmen in opposition are often very different from the 
same men in office. Mr. Gladstone’s remark in this connection should 
be remembered. After he had won his way to Downing Street, he was 
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attacked for remarks made while in opposition. He replied that he re- 
fused to be bound by statements made “in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility.” 

Another implication, not so much of Eisenhower’s election but of 
his campaign, should be considered. This is the imperfect, confused 
understanding of the Eisenhower campaign in Europe among the allies 
of the United States. Among these the Eisenhower reputation stood 
second to none. The admiration and the sentiment in his favor were 
facts which, again and again, outweighed in the minds of Western 
European people the unhappy consequences of the utterances of some 
of the more isolationist and irresponsible members of Congress. In a 
season when anti-American opinion was waxing fast, the name and 
reputation of Eisenhower, his daily words and deeds at SHAPE, bore 
it down. In spite of the worst that could be said of the Americans, 
Eisenhower, sans peur et sans reproche, stood, like Bayard of old, a 
rock immovable and irresistible. 

His reputation came out of the election badly tarnished. Part of 
the stain he came by honestly, but much of it was the result of imper- 
fect, incomplete, sensational reporting. The things Europe came to dis- 
like were indeed things actually said by the Republican candidate, but 
Europe neither heard all he said, nor did it ever understand the need 
for the election strategy which Eisenhower chose if he wanted to be 
elected. It may be that he could have been elected without that strategy. 
That is one of history’s minor ‘might-have-beens.’ It remains a fact 
that Eisenhower emerged as President, a shrunken figure in Europe’s 
eyes, its confidence in U.S. policies less than it once was. 

It may be assumed with some safety, therefore, that President Eisen- 
hower will bend his efforts to regain the high reputation once possessed 
by General Eisenhower. It will be easier to do than some people think. 
Campaign emotions are as easily lowered as they are raised. The peoples 
of NATO, almost all of them practitioners of democracy, are funda- 
mentally tender in their judgments of public men. If they were not, 
they would have fewer public men to judge. Their instinct in all likeli- 
hood tells them that the Eisenhower they knew still is Eisenhower in 
spite of the embraces and eulogies of such persons as Jenner and 
McCarthy. But they will need persuading before they believe again, 
and this, they will now get. 

The forms of the persuasion are something else again. These may 
take new forms. The old, comparatively easy days of grants-in-aid are 
not likely to return in simple form. The temper of the American people 
—and this will be doubly represented in the new Congress—is more 
questioning and sceptical than it was. Congress could be sold the 
Marshall Plan. With somewhat more difficulty it has gone for a pro- 
gramme of arms assistance. The new Congress, doubtless prompted by 
Taft and his powerful friends, is more than it was in the mood to 
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encourage a spirit of rugged individualism. The Republican press, for 
instance, is strewn with homilies about the virtue of standing on one’s 
own feet, that borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, while loan oft 
loses both itself and friend. This is encouraged by the vicious European 
anti-American campaigns which range from the snide sneers of the 
Bevanites in England to the violent, Communist-inspired diatribes on 
the Continent. One of Eisenhower’s tasks will be to convince Europe 
that American policy is stable, not unstable. He will have his work 
cut out. 

What is said here of Europe and American attitudes toward it, is 
true also of Asia and the Truman Point Four programme. In Asia, 
the American military approach to policy is feared even more than it 
is in Europe. The new Asiatic states are far more fearful of the old 
imperialism than they are of the form practised by the Soviet Union. 
If Eisenhower faces difficulties in Europe, he will face more of them 
and of a sharper kind in all the countries east of Suez. Few of them have 
ever actually dealt with Republican administrations. All have heard 
of them, and not with satisfaction. Two years ago General MacArthur 
was a detested symbol of brash American aggressiveness in both India 
and Pakistan. Eisenhower unhappily may well be tarred, no matter 
how unjustly, with the same brush. 

Nor can much satisfaction be found abroad in the Republican tradi- 
tion of trading practices. Here again Eisenhower has big constructive 
tasks before him. Prior to his departure from Europe in 1952, much 
of his time was being devoted at SHAPE to the problems of trade. So 
far as is known, he was in favor of measures which would expand inter- 
national commerce, and was not particularly in favour of high protec- 
tion at home. The belief is that he thought that if high protection stood 
in the way of a strengthening of NATO, high protectionism should not 
he allowed to stand in the way. 

But that was long ago. Since then Eisenhower has met and talked 
with thousands of practising Republican politicians, all of them deeply 
versed in the policies and traditions of the ‘Grand Old Party.’ During 
his election campaign, he said little. He was as much in favour of trade 
as he was against sin, but this is no guide to the thinking either of the 
White House or of the Capitol. 

There is, or so it seems to me, no reason to be alarmed over this— 
yet. Too many unknowns exist. We should not compare too strictly 
the behaviour of a Republican President and an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican Congress in 1928 with the likely behaviour of an Eisenhower 
in 1952, working with a Congress barely Republican in its composition. 
Eisenhower would not want to re-create 1928. If he did, he could make 
water run uphill more easily. It may be that he will find the Congres- 
sional coalition which beat the Truman Fair Deal will fly apart when 
it is faced with issues outside the domestic Fair Deal range. If Eisen- 
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hower turns out to be as great a manipulator as he is a conciliator, we 
may all be in for some pleasant surprises, for most of us, when we 
think of Republican trade policies, think in terms of Canning’s rhyme: 
“In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is of giving too little and asking too much.” 

But at this point, the crystal-ball again fails me. To try and deal 
with questions and issues in separate terms, as if each one lived sterilized 
in its own test-tube, is a monstrous distortion of any political processes 
we are familiar with. These issues, in Eisenhower’s mind, must all hang 
together, inseparable parts of a single grand policy designed as a whole 
to further and to improve. the safety and the prosperity of his own 
people. It may be some time before the grand policy emerges. Do not 
forget that the stirring and exciting first months of the Roosevelt regime 
was a tumbled mass of contradictions. It was only slowly that it took 
more or less definite form. The Eisenhower regime may emerge in the 
same piecemeal fashion, and those who fear the Tafts, the McCarthys, 
the Jenners, Nixons and Knowlands as advisers, should remember that 
the Republican party also contains men of another stamp altogether, 
men like McCloy, Hoffman and Lodge. 


DOGMATISM AND TOLERANCE 
Etienne Gilson * 


WILL CALL “totalitarian” any form of political society that sets no 

moral limits on the powers of the State. Such societies are well 

defined by Mussolini’s formula: “Nothing outside of the State, 
above the State, against the State; everything to the State, for the State, 
in the State.” ; 

I will call “democratic” any non-totalitarian form of political society. 
A democratic society does not deny the authority of the State as rep- 
resentative of the body politic and enforcing laws in view of the common 
good, but it recognizes the presence, in human beings, of something that 
is outside of the State, above the State, and which it may become nec- 
essary to protect against the encroachments of the State. As an instance 
of such things, I would cite truth. 

I will call “dogmatism” the philosophical attitude of those who main- 
tain that some propositions are not merely probable, or practically cer- 
tain, but unconditionally true, provided only we agree on the meaning 
of their terms and are able to understand them. As instances of such 
propositions, I would quote: Even a wealthy man stands in need of 
friends (Aristotle); Peace is the tranquillity which attends order 
(Augustine) ; Every action has goodness insofar as it has being, whereas 
it is lacking in goodness insofar as it is lacking in something that is due 
to its fullness of being (Thomas Aquinas) ; Human beings must not be 
used as means, but respected as ends (Kant). Personally, I hold all 
these propositions as absolutely true, but I am not saying that they are 
either self-evident or incontrovertible; my only point is that I will call 
dogmatism the philosophical attitude of anyone who recognizes the un- 
conditional truth of any such propositions. 

To these definitions, I beg to add a general remark. The problem 
at stake belongs in the field of political philosophy, but not of politics. 
Political problems deal with particular difficulties, each of which is 
proper to a certain situation as it arises at a certain moment in a cer- 
tain country ; political philosophy deals with general problems the solu- 
tions of which should be adapted by politicians to the concrete data of 
the problems they have to solve. Our own problem will be to know 
whether or not a dogmatic attitude in philosophy is compatible with a 


*Professor of Philosophy, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto; 
“Dogmatism and Tolerance’ is a lecture delivered by Professor Gilson at 
Rutgers University on December 12, 1951, and was published by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press in April. 1952. It is here reprinted (except the first paragraph of the 
original) with permission. 
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tolerant attitude in political life. Now a philosophical doctrine is not a 
political party. In fact, I will do my utmost to make it clear that, al- 
though philosophy can do something about politics, politics can do 
nothing whatever about philosophy.I have two reasons to make my at- 
titude as definite as possible. First, a personal one: in twenty-five years, 
I have never made a single statement about the internal politics of any 
one of the countries where it was my privilege to be welcomed as a 
guest lecturer. Second, a general one: even in his own country, a 
philosopher cannot deduce a priori from his principles the concrete 
conditions of their application to particular political situations. This is 
the job of politicians, and it is not an easy one. They might sometimes 
find it less puzzling, however, if they began by defining to themselves 
the proper nature of their own task, so as not to waste their efforts in 
trying to achieve by political means what philosophy alone can do. 

During my many years of teachng in American as well as in Euro- 
pean Universities, I have often wondered at the general attitude of 
some professors towards philosophy. What surprised me most was not 
that few of them would agree on the same philosophy, but, rather, that 
they considered their disagreement as the sign of a healthy philosophical 
situation. Obviously, where there is no right to disagree, there can be 
no philosophical life, but what my colleagues had in mind was some- 
thing different. To them, disagreement was of the very essence of sound 
philosophical thinking. After all, were we not living in democratic coun- 
tries where everyone should be free to speak his own mind? And since 
every free citizen is as good as any other free citizen, why should his 
philosophy not be as good as any other philosophy? This, of course, did 
not imply that there was no such thing as truth, but, rather, that every 
one of us was entitled to decree his own truth. You could have said, for 
instance, this is true because I honestly think it is, but it would have 
been bad form to say, I honestly think that this is true, because it is. 
Such an attitude would have been branded as “dogmatism,” a most 
grievous fault indeed, because dogmatism begets intolerance, which 
begets political tyranny, the deadly enemy of democracy. In short, there 
can be no political liberty where every man is not free to think in his 
own way. 

I am not certain that this attitude has ceased to exist. Bertrand Rus- 
sell has recently summed up, in a brilliantly written essay on “Philosophy 
and Politics,” what probably seems to many to be the heart of the mat- 
ter, namely, that a healthy relativism in philosophy goes hand in hand 
with liberalism and democracy in politics. For, indeed, if one is certain 
that there is an absolute truth, it becomes his duty to enforce it, there- 
fore philosophical freedom is the root of political liberty. 

Now, I am far from thinking that this last proposition is not cor- 
rect. On the contrary, I dogmatically hold it to be an absolute truth; 
for indeed everywhere where there is a State-enforced philosophical con- 
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ception of the world, no trace of freedom is left either in the political 
order or in the social and economic orders. Totalitarian States may not 
agree on the same truth, but each of them maintains that there is an 
absolute truth, which is its own truth, and that just like its own citizens, 
the rest of the world should bow to it. Now, from the very moment a 
certain State begins to teach its own philosophy and to make it com- 
pulsory in its schools, you may be sure that, in doing so, its ultimate 
purpose and aims is not to enlighten, but to bend the whole man to its 
will and to exact unconditional surrender to its authority. Strangely 
enough, many men today seem most anxious to become slaves; this is 
a matter of taste, and provided they could become so themselves without 
involving me, I would have no political objection. Unfortunately, we 
are all in the same boat, and if these men succeed in establishing a totali- 
tarian State, even those among us who cherish freedom will have to 
endure slavery. This is where it may prove useful to resort to philo- 
sophical reflection. 

Is it true to say that dogmatism in philosophy begets tyranny in 
politics? Or are not those who maintain this the victims of a dangerous 
sophism? At first sight, there seems to be a parallel between a philoso- 
pher who affirms that a certain philosophy is absolutely true, and the 
decision whereby a political party decides to turn a system into a State- 
enforced philosophy. Yet the two situations are different. When a 
philosopher maintains that a certain philosophy is true, he is simply 
yielding to the evidence of his own intellect. Now, each of us has his 
own intellect, and the power to see things in its light is precisely what 
makes us free. True enough, when we feel sure of something, we usually 
try to convince others that what is true for us is also true for them; 
and we do this not without good reason, for indeed truth consists in 
knowing things as they are, and since both intellectual light and reality 
are the same for all men, there is no reason why what is true for one of 
us should not also be true for all. But let us suppose I succeed in con- 
vincing somebody that what I think is true. He will not accept it as 
true on the strength or under the pressure of my arguments. He will 
see, in the light of his own intellect, the very same truth which I had 
seen before him in the light of my intellect. When a professor of mathe- 
matics gives his pupils a demonstration, those among them who under- 
stand it agree with their professor, and they cannot fail to agree with 
him; yet they are free, because their common agreement rests upon the 
fact that several distinct intellects happen to see the same thing in the 
same light. True enough, philosophical problems are more complex 
than mathematical problems, and the methods of approaching these 
two orders of intellectual difficulties are not the same; furthermore, it 
is harder to achieve agreement among philosophers than it is among 
mathematicians ; yet, where it exists, it is bound to be the same sort of 
agreement. The only way for the most dogmatic philosopher to secure 
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approval for his own doctrine is to explain it to others with so much 
force and clarity that it will mean for all of them one and the same 
thing. 

The attitude of totalitarian States is an entirely different one. When 
the few individuals who embody the powers of a certain State decree 
that a certain doctrine is true, that it will have to be taught everywhere, 
in schools, in universities, and even, if need be, preached from the pulpit, 
they do not do so because they want this doctrine to be seen as true in 
the light of reason, but because it serves their political purposes and 
justifies their political actions. The sincerity of these political leaders 
is not the point. If they are not sincere, there is no philosophical prob- 
lem ; if they are sincere, all they can do, as philosophers, is to explain 
the doctrine so clearly that nobody can fail to perceive its truth. But as 
soon as they begin to use State propaganda to make the citizens 
believe that the doctrine is true, and, even worse, to make them 
behave as though they knew it to be true even if they do not understand 
it or see it to be false, those political leaders are doing something that 
no philosopher would ever do, because, philosophically speaking, it does 
not make sense. Even as disinterested a philosopher as Spinoza might 
wish us to subscribe to the conclusions of his Ethics, but for what reason ? 
Because moral freedom was to him the supreme good, and he wanted us 
to share in it through a clear understanding of his philosophy. Yet 
precisely because liberation is achieved through understanding, there is 
no point in forcing people to act as if they did understand. There is 
nothing in common between the doctrinal tyranny of the State, whose 
ultimate argument is force, and the dogmatic certitude of a philosopher, 
whose ultimate argument is an appeal to reason. 

The case is no less clear when, instead of appealing to philosophy 
to justify a tyranny, a State appeals to science. Like philosophy, science 
ultimately rests upon intellectual evidence. In turning science into an 
official orthodoxy, the State turns itself into a church. Now the two 
problems are entirely different. A church is perfectly justified in defining 
its own orthodoxy, because, if one does not feel like subscribing to that 
orthodoxy, he need not belong to that church. Nay, if he does not want 
to subscribe to any religious orthodoxy, he need not belong to any 
church. Churches are truly judges of their respective orthodoxies, 
whereas no State is in any sense a qualified judge of truth either in 
science or in philosophy. When a State acts as a self-appointed judge 
in these matters, peculiar things are likely to happen. Science is con- 
stantly changing because it is ceaselessly progressing ; on the contrary, 
an orthodoxy must not change; the result is that a scientific orthodoxy 
implies the possibility of that incredible monster, an immutable scientific 
truth. Marxism is a case in point. As an economic doctrine it may 
have been true, but if it was true a hundred years ago, we can safely 
conclude that, were it still true today, it would be the only scientific 
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truth to be a hundred years old. In point of fact, the condition of work- 
ers is very different from what it was a century ago. Marx foresaw 
neither the progressive liberation of labour by unionism, nor the Ameri- 
can type of capitalistic enterprise. The communist revolution did not con- 
sist, as Marx had said it should, in the conquest by organized workers 
of a highly prosperous and concentrated industrial system, but, on the 
contrary, in the building up of non-existing industrial economy by means 
of the most ferocious type of capitalism ever known, State capitalism. 
Last, but not least, the communist revolution was supposed to be a short 
interlude between the suppression of the classe bourgeoise and that of 
the State, whereas it has in fact resulted in the domination of the work- 
ing class by a political party and the submission of all citizens to the most 
efficient State police there ever was, that of the Russian czars. Nothing 
happened as it should, but no political orthodoxy is supposed to worry 
about facts. If facts do not agree with the doctrine, it is up to the Party 
to create the facts by which the doctrine can be justified. Just as with 
the ‘“Fihrer,” or the “Duce,” the Party is always right. Whether or 
not, in the long run, this attitude pays as a political method, I am not 
prepared to say, but as a scientific method, it is obviously preposterous. 
The Party is not right because its doctrine is true; rather, the doctrine 
is true because the Party is always right. 

There is then a fallacy in saying that dogmatism naturally begets 
political tyranny. As a philosopher, | may feel absolutely sure that there 
is no such thing as matter, or, on the contrary, that everything is mat- 
ter, but this gives me no right to use political means in order to make 
you recognize the truth of my conclusion. This is not even a question of 
right ; the very notion of it is absurd and self-contradictory. If a police- 
man insists that a green light is red, I may think it wiser to agree be- 
cause the man is either color-blind or crazy, or simply because it is 
always wiser not to argue with a policeman, but he cannot make me 
think that what he says is true. Or let us suppose that in order to be- 
come a citizen, every immigrant had to swear that he believed either in 
Einstein’s theory of generalized relativity, or in the undulatory me- 
chanics of de Broglie. My impression is that very few applicants would 
object, but what relation would this have to science? Just so in the 
case of philosophy. In a soviet-controlled State, J could not possibly 
teach metaphysics, so I would have to look for another job. But nothing 
could make me think that dialectical materialism is true; or else, in case 
I thought it to be true, my personal philosophical conviction would have 
nothing to do with what political authorities want me to think. 

Let this be, therefore, our first conclusion: there is no necessary con- 
nection between philosophical dogmatism and political tyranny, no more 
than there is between philosophical skepticism and political liberty. How 
often have we not heard it said that if you are not tolerant in philosophy, 
you cannot be tolerant in politics! On the contrary, if I am a skeptic in 
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philosophy, that is, if I am not sure of any particular philosophical truth, 
how could I be tolerant not only in politics but even in philosophy? We 
do not have to tolerate what we know to be right. We cannot even tol- 
erate what we do not know for sure to be wrong. An intolerant skeptic 
would be a monster of perversity. It is only when we are certain that 
what somebody says or does is wrong, that we can judge it advisable to 
tolerate it. In short, where there is no dogmatism, there can be no 
tolerance, because there is nothing to tolerate. Tolerance does not con- 
sist in accepting all philosophical statements as more or less probable, 
but, being absolutely certain that one of them is true and the others 
false, in letting everyone be free to speak his own mind. This applies 
even to matters of religion. When, in the thirteenth century, Thomas 
Aquinas taught that the Jews should be allowed to worship in their own 
way, he was not at all wondering if, by any chance, Judaism were not 
as true as Christianity. On the contrary, as a Christian, he knew for 
sure that the Jews were wrong, and this was precisely the reason why, 
from his own point of view, they had to be tolerated. Nearer to home, 
the Quebec Act of 1774 was a true act of tolerance, because the effect 
was that, in Canada, Popery would henceforward be tolerated by men 
who were absolutely sure that Popery was wrong. As Professor A. N. 
Whitehead once rightly said, “On the whole, tolerance is more often 
found in connection with a genial orthodoxy.” I only beg to go a little 
further, and to say that the very definition of tolerance implies the 
inseparable union of intellectual dogmatism and political liberty. 

Let us try to make this point quite clear. Without entering philo- 
sophical technicalities, I beg at least to suggest that a fundamental con- 
fusion is here the root of many misunderstandings. Tolerance is a moral 
and a political virtue, not an intellectual one. As rational beings, our 
only duty towards ideas is to be right, that is to say, to seek truth for its 
own sake and to accept it as soon as we see it. As to error, whether it 
be found in ourselves or in the minds of other men, our only duty 
towards it is to denounce it as false. This is what scientists never cease 
to do, and when one of them discovers that a certain theory, however 
widely accepted it may be, should be given up in order to make room 
for a truer one, it never occurs to them that they should tolerate it. 
Yet, in fighting error, they do not consider themselves as guilty of “in- 
tolerance.” The two notions of “tolerance” and of “intolerance” simply 
do not apply to the order of ideas. What we really mean by saying that 
we tolerate certain ideas is that we tolerate the existence of certain men 
who hold those ideas and that we respect their freedom of speech. But 
why should we do so? Not necessarily because we think that what 
they say, or write, or teach, has as much chance to be true as anything 
else, but rather because, even though we know that their ideas are 
wrong, these men are our fellow countrymen with whom we have to 
live in peace just as they themselves have to put up with us. Aristotle 
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used to say that two moral virtues are the very pillars of political life: 
justice and friendship, which is what we today call the “good neighbor 
policy.” Tolerance is nothing else than a particular application to the 
needs of political life, of the moral virtue of friendship. First of all, it 
recognizes the fact that, given the very nature of truth, force is power- 
less over it. When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, to 
have put him in jail would not have prevented the blood from circulating, 
and to have put in jail his many opponents would not have added to 
the demonstration of this new truth. In philosophy just as in science, 
the only judge of truth and error is the natural light of reason. 
This is precisely why free expression of error should be tolerated, not 
as an approval of error itself, but because we love our neighbor so 
much we do not want him to be a man who talks as if he knew the 
truth, but to be a man who knows it. Now this is something which we 
cannot possibly do, unless we ourselves both recognize the impersonal 
objectivity of truth and succeed in knowing it. Then, and only then, 
can we fight for it, and with those “weapons of light” which are the 
only legitimate weapons in such a fight. 

Hence our second conclusion, which is of a more practical nature. 
If we want to keep our respective countries safe for democracy, we do 
not need less philosophical dogmatism, but more. In all those parts 
of the world where there are still free elections, free universities and 
free churches, there also is a new political party which does not believe 
in skepticism, relativism or indifferentism, but which, on the contrary, 
teaches the strictest dogmatism which mankind has ever known. 
Wherever this party controls the life of a nation, each and every man, 
woman and child knows what he must believe about religion, in philo- 
sophy, in science, in economics and consequently in politics. Whatever 
we may think of such a State, one thing at least is sure, and it is that 
no skepticism exists there. Even writers are told how to write, music 
composers how to compose, and painters how to paint. 

This, as could be seen from the personal history of its founder, is a 
perfect instance of a political apologetics, that is a pseudo-philosophical 
doctrine conceived for political ends and enforced from without through 
political means. It is no secret that some democratic governments are 
now wondering what to do about it. What, as governments, they may 
have to do about a certain party, is a purely political problem with 
which, as philosophers, we are not now concerned. What directly 
interests us, as philosophers, is to know whether the doctrine at stake 
is true or false. Unless we dogmatically prove it to be false, we shall 
content ourselves by opposing it with the sole barrier of philosophical 
skepticism. 

Assuredly, we may try philosophical skepticism, but if we do, we 
are sure to fail. How could those who are not sure that anything is true 
effectively oppose men who preach to the crowds their own system of 
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ideas as if it were a scientifically proven truth? Against materialistic 
propaganda, philosophical skepticism has not a ghost of a chance; 
since it cannot even say that, as a philosophy dialectical materialism 
is false, skepticism practically admits that it might well be true. More 
than ten years ago, as I was delivering a series of philosophical lectures, 
I took the liberty of calling to the attention of my friends and fellow 
professors. this practical aspect of the problem. It is all very well for us 
to play with philosophical doctrines as if each of them should be given 
at least a sporting chance, but some of them are of such a nature that, 
taken up by a State and enforced by its authority, we would soon have 
‘no chance at all to say what we think about them. In the light of what 
has taken place since 1936, I see no reason to withdraw that warning, 
and today, still more than then, fifteen years ago, it seems clear that the 
time of metaphysical indifference is past. If we have no philosophical 
truth to pit against dialectical materialism, we have no intellectual 
justification in opposing its consequences in the political order. In short, 
we are playing a losing battle and it will be too late to complain after we 
have lost it. 

To this situation, there is one remedy and only one. It is not to 
oppose to Marxism another State-enforced philosophy, which would be 
merely to perpetuate the same mistake, but to recover that sound dog- 
matism which is inseparable from a normal exercise of our intellects. 
For indeed dogmatism does not consist in the belief that all that seems 
to us to be true is true. It is neither rashness in judging, nor stubborn- 
ness in maintaining the conclusions of our judgments. The truly dogmatic 
mind is not such at the beginning of its inquiries, but at the end. Modest 
and patient, such an intellect will be the last to jump at conclusions or 
to withdraw them from criticism. There comes a time when a man simply 
cannot refuse to accept certain conclusions without refusing to trust 
his own understanding, whereby he is a man; and just as he himself 
accepts a truth, he states it, together with his reasons for so doing, so 
that other men may accept it too, in the light, not of his own mind, but 
of theirs. In this sense, dogmatism is but another word for the normal 
healthy condition of human understanding. 

What is healthy for the individual man cannot be unhealthy for the 
body politic, whose members are men. To imagine that skepticism in 
philosophy favors tolerance is to forget that many tyrants expressly 
professed that they were sure of nothing. Even the so-called scientific 
relativism advocated by some philosophers as favorable to political toler- 
ance is far from constituting a safe guarantee against eventual persecu- 
tions. Among the illustrations of his “empirical Liberalism” given 
by Bertrand Russell, there is one which I never read without experienc- 
ing a deep feeling of uneasiness. “If,” our philosopher says, “it is 
certain that Marx’s eschatology is true, and that as soon as private 
capitalism has been abolished we shall all be happy ever after, then it 
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is right to pursue this end by means of dictatorships, concentration 
camps, and world wars; but if the end is doubtful or the means not sure 
to achieve it, present misery becomes an irresistible argument against 
such drastic methods. If it were certain that without Jews the world 
would be a paradise, there could be no valid objection to Auschwitz; 
but if it is much more probable that the world resulting from such 
methods would be a hell, we can allow free play to our humanitarian 
revulsion against cruelty.”* In short, Lord Russell invites us to live 
in a society where democracy is safe because there is a high probability 
that Marx and Hitler are wrong, although there remains a possibility 
that they may be right. Would we not feel safer in a society where it 
was understood that truth cannot be proved by burning any number of 
heretics at the stake; that dictatorships, concentration camps and world 
wars are criminal in themselves; that even if the murder of a single 
Jew sufficed to turn the world into a paradise, there would be no 
justification for killing him? I do not know if the world is destined ever 
to become a paradise, but the safest way to bring it nearer to being one 
would be strictly to obey the divine law: “Thou shalt not kill.” Or 
else, if we prefer philosophy to religion, let us repeat with Kant: no 
human being should ever be used as a means to any end, because he, 
himself, is an end. This means not a single person, for any political 
reasons nor under any political circumstances. Quite recently, Russell 
stated as the first of his ten commandments to save society from 
fanaticism, “Do not feel absolutely certain of anything.” My own 
question now is: In what type of a society will there be more chance 
for political tolerance to prevail? Is it in a society whose leaders are 
not “absolutely certain” that mass murder is not sometimes permissible ? 
Or is it in a society whose leaders feel absolutely certain, with Kant, 
that political murder is a crime? Against political fanaticism, a philo- 
sophical relativism is the weakest conceivable protection. 


There is no reason why political tyranny should be the sole attitude 
to enjoy a rational justification. Just as communism, Western demo- 
cracy presupposes a philosophical notion of man, and unless we know 
that this notion is true, and for what very precise reasons it is true, 
there is no point in our denying the validity of the Marxian conception 
of man. Unlike the communist orthodoxy, our own philosophical truth 
makes room for an indefinite number of concrete political realizations, 
according to times and places, which are all legitimate as long as they 
respect the general notion of man which has inspired our preceding 
remarks, namely, that man is a person, that he is an intellectual being, 
able to decide for himself in all matters pertaining to human conduct. 
To be able to organize one’s own life according to the better judgment 
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of enlightened reason, such is the ultimate root of man’s intellectual 
and personal liberty itself and, consequently, the origin of all particular 
liberties, including the political ones. Were there but this one point 
to decide, we still should have dogmatically to choose between two 
opposite philosophies, that is, we should have to say of one of them 
that it is true, and of the other one that it is false. For indeed it cannot 
be true, at one and the same time, to say that each human being is free 
to follow the light of reason, and to say that we all should bow to the 
collective truth of a certain social class; or to say that men know 
truth in the light of the first principles of the intellect, and that truth 
is determined for them by the local economic conditions of their times. 
We cannot consistently maintain, at one and the same time, that there 
is a God and that there is no God; or else, that all that is real is material, 
and yet that definitely spiritual elements enter the texture of reality. 

To conclude, we might perhaps afford to be skeptics in philosophy, 
if we were resolved to be intolerant in politics. After all, when a dictator 
uses a philosophical doctrine as a political tool, why should he care 
whether this doctrine be true or not? So long as it works, it is good 
enough for him. Not so if we take philosophy seriously, for however 
dogmatic in our conclusions we may possibly be, one thing at least is 
sure, and it is that just as we hold them to be true in the sole light of 
intellectual knowledge, the only way for us to bring about their com- 
mon recognition is to render their truth manifest to the intellects of 
other men. There is no party behind a true philosopher, no army, no 
police, no propaganda of any kind. He knows perfectly well that, even if 
he would, he could not make you know the truth of what you yourself 
do not yet see to be true. Like any other moral vice, intolerance is a sin 
against the very nature of reason and one of the worst among the 
countless forms of stupidity. But precisely because intellectual light is 
his only weapon, a true philosopher cannot afford to be a skeptic with 
regard to the fundamental principles of human life. Now, when it comes 
to such problems, each of us has to be a true philosopher because his 
whole life is at stake. If you feel ready to surrender all your personal 
freedoms, you need not worry about philosophy because the State will 
soon tell you what to think; but if you are not yet ready for this fateful 
sacrifice, I could not too strongly advise you to take your philosophy 
seriously. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND NATIONAL 
LOYALTIES 
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OR MANY YEARS, attempts to establish international standards of 
law, government, and administration, have had to struggle with the 
traditions and prejudices of nationalism. International lawyers and 
reformers have been preoccupied with the problem of national sover- 
eignty, the unwillingness of nation states to surrender any power of deci- 
sion to another body. In recent years earlier efforts to work out blue- 
print constitutions for world government, world federation or other 
forms of direct assault upon national sovereignty have receded. Hopes 
have been centred upon the functional approach, the international insti- 
tution which is concerned with a specific problem—such as defence, 
food distribution, settlement of refugees, education or international avia- 
tion. The tension between international and national sovereignty has not 
lost any of its importance, but the strategy has changed. The pre- 
dominant pattern of post-war international organization has been along 
these lines. A series of functional agencies has been grouped around 
the United Nations Organization. Most of them, like the Food and 
Agricuture Organization, the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, have only advisory functions, but they 
have struggled, and to a considerable extent succeeded, in laying the 
foundations of a genuine internationalism, of enterprises in which men 
and women of different nationalities work together in a common task. 
Most of these agencies follow the same pattern. The general as- 
sembly consists of national delegations which usually meet once every 
year. A smaller executive board is formed from these delegations, but 
without any doubt the heart of all these international agencies, and in 
particular of the United Nations itself, is the permanent secretariat, 
the full-time staff of international employees under the direction of a 
director-general, or a secretary-general. The permanent staff of the 
League of Nations had developed a genuine esprit de corps, and the 
I.L.O. was able to preserve itself beyond the collapse of the League of 
Nations and through the second world war because it has a nucleus of 
international civil servants. Article 100 of the United Nations Charter 
reflects the importance attributed by the founder members to the inde- 

pendence of the Secretary-General and his staff : 
“1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and his staff 
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shall not seek or receive instructions from any Government or from any other 
authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only 
to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the ex- 
clusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities.” 

This provision is repeated in almost identical form in the charter of 
the affiliated agencies. Appointments to the permanent staffs have, of 
course, had to be made with careful regard to national quotas and sus- 
ceptibilities, sometimes to the detriment of quality. Yet, it is generally 
true that the permanent staffs of the United Nations agencies have 
become the basis of an international civil service, and have begun to 
develop standards of loyalty and co-operation different from the bitter 
and much publicized polemics which often dominate the assemblies. In 
the latter, national policies, tactics and publicity considerations prevail 
to a far greater extent than in the less spectacular work of the secretariat. 


This tender plant, the international civil service, is now threatened 
in its very foundations. It is threatened not only by the continuing ten- 
sion between international law and national sovereignty, but even more 
acutely by the depth of the cleavage and mutual suspicion between the 
communist and the anti-communist powers. Such international law as 
we have is based on the assumption that political ideologies and the 
form of government are irrelevant to membership in the family of 
nations. The only test for admission is the minimum amount of organi- 
zation and civilization which enables a state to fulfil its international 
obligations. The United Nations Charter endorses this position by lay- 
ing down in article 4, that membership in the United Nations is open 
to all peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations. Although in practice, this test has been 
largely displaced by the deepening conflict between the communist and 
anti-communist blocks in the United Nations which have barred each 
other’s candidates from membership through the exercise of the veto 
power, the United Nations Organization and the main structure of 
international law is still based on the assumption of .political and ideolo- 
gical neutrality. This has of course limited the scope of universal inter- 
national law and, to an increasing extent, the really live developments 
of international law are taking place among more homogeneous groups 
such as the European Coal and Steel Community or the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Moreover, Soviet Russia has not joined the 
agencies affiliated to the United Nations, while the few smaller com- 
munist states which had joined before their conversion have become in- 
active. International law as a system of universal rules binding all na- 
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tions can survive only if widely divergent political systems of ideas 
tolerate each other. The conviction that the communist powers do not 
adhere to this principle has placed this “live and let live” conception of 
international law under an increasing strain. Gradually, apprehension of 
the subversive purposes of communism has led a number of anti-com- 
munist states—and most of all the United States of America— to regard 
membership of the communist party, or of a communist-inspired or- 
ganization as subversive in itself. Despite the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution which guarantees the right of free speech 
and assembly, a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
has endorsed the view that active membership in a communist organiza- 
tion constitutes in itself an attempt to subvert the constitutional gov- 
ernment of the United States by unconstitutional means. More impor- 
tant perhaps in practice is the investigation and prosecution of an ever 
widening circle of persons, civil servants, university teachers, and others, 
by the growing number of committees set up by the American Congress 
and equipped with vast judicial powers although not bound by strict 
rules of judicial procedure. 

The clash between the concept of an international institution, run by 
an international service whose standards and loyalties are detached 
from that of any other member nations, and the claim of member na- 
tions to control the activities and opinions of their nationals, even though 
they are international civil servants, has now occurred in a most acute 
form. It would hardly have arisen if the United Nations—as many 
wanted it—had established its Headquarters, in accordance with tradi- 
tion, in one of the smaller and highly respected states, such as Switzer- 
land or the Netherlands, instead of being located in the territory of its 
most powerful member. The United States not only makes by far the 
greatest single financial contribution but also supplies the lion’s share 
of the permanent staff. The United States’ share of the United Nations’ 
budget is 35.12 per cent. About 2000 United States nationals are on 
the staff of the United Nations, some 350 of them in the professional 
categories, and the rest in lower-paid jobs. 

In October, 1952, the Chairman of the Internal Security Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee—one of the many committees 
investigating loyalty—read a statement which contained the following 
sentence: “A Senate Committee cannot be stopped in its endeavour to 
secure facts relating to subversive activities on our shores by Americans 
regardless of their affiliation with an international organization. To hold 
otherwise would be to give traitors protection against disclosure.” This 
statement was made in the course of proceedings in which various 
American members of the United Nations staff were questioned by the 
Committee on their communist affiliations and refused to answer by in- 
voking the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination. In a mem- 
orandum to the Committee, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
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had referred to Articles 100 and 105 of the Charter and to the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act in support of his contention that 
staff members of the United Nations had no right to waive their im- 
munity before a national Committee. In response to the protests of the 
Senate Committee, and perhaps under further pressure, the Secretary- 
General appointed a Committee of three jurists (one American, one 
British, one Dutch), to advise him on the following questions : 

“ (i) Is it compatible with the conduct required of a staff member for him 
to refuse to answer a question asked by an authorised organ of his gov- 
ernment on the ground of the constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination ? 

(ii) What effect should be given by the Secretary-General to the refusal 
of the United States Government to issue a passport to a staff member 
for purposes of official travel? 

(iii) In view of the Charter requirements and the Staff Regulations, what 
action should the Secretary-General take when he receives information 
from an official source of the United States Government that a staff 
member of U.S. citizenship is alleged to be disloyal to his government? 

(iv) In the course of enquiries by agencies of the U.S. Government, should 
the Secretary-General make available archives of the Organization or 
authorize staff members to respond to questions involving confidential 
information relating to official acts? 

(v) If it appears that the Secretary-General possesses no present authority 
to dismiss holders of permanent appointments on evidence of subversive 
activities against their country or refusal to deny such activities, what 
new legal steps would be necessary and effective to confer such 
authority ?” 


The Committee first met on November 14, 1952. It heard a large 
number of persons and organizations and yet felt able to submit a fifty 
page opinion on November 29. Considering the gravity of the issues, 
this is remarkable speed. Perhaps this is the reason why the opinion 
does not contain a single reference to any authority, to any judgment, 
or to any writings of international jurists. 

The substance of the opinion itself can only be summarized here. 

The Commission starts with some impeccable premises. It is con- 
scious of the difficulty of adjusting the relationship between an inter- 
national body with a status of responsibility of its own, and the “host 
country.” 

“The United Nations is an entity separate and distinct from its Member 
States. It has its own policy-forming organs, namely, the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. It has its own judicial organization in the International Court of 
Justice. It has its own administrative organization in the Secretariat (see 
Article 7 of the Charter), of which the Secretary-General is the head. He 
as the principal administrative and executive officer of the United Nations 
carries a heavy responsibility and is given a large measure of independence 
and certain powers of initiation. The United Nations therefore exists not to 
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carry out the instructions of any individual Member State but to carry into 
effect the joint policies of Member States formulated in a constitutional man- 
ner through the above-mentioned policy-forming organs. It is equally clear 
that the United Nations is in no sense a super state. It has no sovereignty 
and can claim no allegiance from its own officers or employees. Membership 
of its staff in our opinion in no way abrogates, limits or qualifies the loyalty 
a person owes to the state of which he is a citizen. That citizen enjoys the 
protection of the laws of his own state and is subject in all respect to those 
laws in so far as his personal position is concerned. Equally, that citizen is by 
reason of his membership of the staff of the United Nations in no way deprived 
of the constitutional or other legal rights enjoyed by him by virtue of his 
citizenship or restricted as to the exercise of those rights. We can find 
nothing in the constitution of the United Nations or the provisions gov- 
erning the employment of its staff which gives the least ground for supposing 
that there is or should be any conflict whatever between the loyalty owed by 
every citizen by virtue of his allegiance to his own state and the responsibility 
of such a citizen to the United Nations in respect to work done by him as an 
officer or employee of the United Nations.” 


The opinion itself shows the hollowness of the thesis that there need 
be no conflict between national and international loyalties. The Com- 
mission asserts that unless the independence of the Secretary-General 
and his sole responsibility to the United Nations for the selection and 
retention of his staff is recognized by all member nations, the whole 
conception of an international service and the work of the United Na- 
tions would be impaired. On the other hand, the Commission considers 
that the Secretary-General should regard it as of the first importance 
to refrain from engaging or to remove from the staff any person whom 
he has reasonable grounds for believing to be engaged or to have been 
engaged, or to be likely to be engaged in any activities regarded as dis- 
loyal by the host country. 

In applying these general principles to the questions submitted by 
the Secretary-General, the first conclusion of the Commission is that 
conviction of an officer of a crime involving disloyalty to the state by 
the courts of his own country or the courts of any country having 
jurisdiction over him by reason of his residence, should be regarded by 
the Secretary-General as an absolute bar to his employment in the state 
in question. In other words, any American national working at the 
United Nations Headquarters and convicted of a crime “involving an 
ingredient of disloyalty to the state (whether before or after his joining 
the staff of the United Nations)” must be dismissed, although the 
Committee considers that in certain cases a transfer to staff work in 
another country might be possible. 


This first conclusion will probably be widely accepted though with 
considerable misgivings on the vagueness of the term “disloyalty.” Terms 
of such general and elastic import are of course difficult to define ac- 
curately, but it might have been hoped that the Commission would have 
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attempted some definition of the meaning of a term central to the 
whole issue. So little attention, however, was devoted to this matter, 
that in a corrigendum dated December 12, 1952 addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General, the Committee felt compelled to replace the word “dis- 
loyalty” in four major passages, by the words “subversive activities,” a 
term only slightly more precise. 

The Commission next proceeds to answer the question what the 
consequences should be of the invocation, by a member of the United 
Nations staff, of the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination, 
in answer to questions asked by an authorised member of his Govern- 
ment. Their answer is that the use of this privilege would entitle the 
Secretary-General to dismiss the officer concerned. In part, this rests 
on a highly controversial interpretation of the 5th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. The Commission’s view is that the privilege 
can be exercised only when an answer to the question would actually 
have been self-incriminatory. In any other case, it would be invoked 
without just cause. Thus the officer under suspicion loses both ways. If 
he refuses to answer because he believes he has committed a crime, this 
will justify his dismissal; if he uses the privilege on other grounds he 
goes beyond his rights and must not hide behind it. Moreover, the 
Commission holds that even if the exercise of the privilege is justified 
for the purposes of criminal proceedings, it is still legitimate to deduce 
from its invocation unfitness for public office. This has frequently been 
done in the United States. The Commission applies this distinction with- 
out restriction to employment in an international organization. 


The most dangerous aspect of the report is the conclusion that not 
only conviction of a crime involving disloyalty to the country of alle- 
giance, but also the mere refusal to answer a question put during any 
national investigation is a ground for dismissal from employment in a 
United Nations Organization, although such investigations may not lead 
to criminal prosecution, let alone to criminal conviction. In the United 
States at present, numerous congressional committees, many of them 
with competing jurisdictions, have power to conduct investigations on 
loyalty, A mere hint by a publicity-hungry congressman is often suffi- 
cient to bring a person before such a Committee. Some of them may be 
communists; a very few of them may prove guilty of a criminal offence. 
But any United States citizen who, in the course of these proceedings, 
exercises the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination—and 
happens to be an international civil servant, will be liable to dismissal.’ 
Whatever standards of loyalty the country to which he belongs may 
adopt, these become, in the Commission’s view, the proper standard to be 
applied by the United Nations or any other international organization 


*Following the opinion a considerable number of United States nationals were 
dismissed from the United Nations and a number of others are under investigation. 
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to its citizens. With somewhat theoretical impartiality, the Committee 
considers that it would be wrong for the United Nations to employ in a 
country with a communist regime a person who is prepared to conduct 
activities regarded in that state as subversive. 

It is not surprising that the Committee concludes further that the 
Secretary-General should not employ without special enquiry, any mem- 
ber of a body declared subversive in his own country, although such 
membership may not be a crime. Past membership of an organization 
declared by law to be subversive by the host country even after member- 
ship has ceased is not, in itself, held to justify dismissal, but it must 
always put the Secretary-General upon enquiry. As to the sources of 
information, the Commission, with some vague reservations, puts the 
burden on the Secretary-General. 

In order to provide a proper administrative and judicial machinery 
for its permanent staff, the United Nations has set up a Joint Appeals 
Board and an Administrative Tribunal. The Appeals Board consists of 
a Chairman, appointed by the Secretary-General after consultation with 
the staff Committee, two members appointed by the Secretary-General 
and two members representing the staff. Its function is to advise the 
Secretary-General on appeals by staff members in matters affecting ap- 
pointment and disciplinary action. The ultimate decision rests with the 
Secretary-General. 

In November, 1949, the General Assembly established an Adminis- 
trative Tribunal “competent to hear and pass judgment upon applications 
alleging non-observance of contract of employment of staff members 
of the secretariat of the United Nations or of the terms of employment 
of such staff members.” The tribunal is composed of seven members, 
of whom three sit in any particular case. No two must be nationals of 
the same state. Normally the tribunal does not hear cases unless the 
Joint Appeals Board and the Secretary-General have considered it first. 
The tribunal has power to order the rescinding of the contested decision 
of the Secretary-General, including dismissal of an employee. “But if, 
in exceptional circumstances, such rescinding or specific performance is, 
in the opinion of the Secretary-General impossible or undesirable,” the 
Secretary-General may refuse to re-instate the officer and the tribunal 
must then assess compensation. This happened about a year ago in 
the case of a senior Canadian officer whose re-instatement the Secretary- 
General refused without giving reasons. 

The purpose of the establishment of these two organizations was of 
course to create a reliable and fair machinery comparable to correspond- 
ing national administrative and judicial institutions, and their composi- 
tion should guarantee fairness and impartiality. Yet the Commission rec- 
ommends that the Secretary-General in all loyalty investigations should 
form a special advisory panel composed of two very senior officers of 
the secretariat and an independent Chairman to be selected by himself, 
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and that on advice from that panel, he should disregard, not only any 
contrary advice from the Joint Appeals Board, but also any decision of 
the Administrative Tribunal which might order re-instatement, leaving 
the tribunal to assess damages if any. The advice to disregard as a matter 
of course, not of exception, any order for re-instatement made by an 
independent tribunal composed of representatives of seven nations is 
hardly calculated to strengthen its status, or the confidence of the staff 
in impartial justice. Re-instatement is, of course, by far the more im- 
portant remedy. Compensation does not remove the stigma of dis- 
missal." 

A separate report of the Committee—not available, and apparently 
not completed at the time of writing—discusses the question whether 
the privileges and immunities accorded to the officials of the United 
Nations in the exercise of their functions justify any different con- 
clusions. In its principal report the Committee summarizes its conclu- 
sions to the effect that there is no immunity or privilege available to 
any member of the staff of the United Nations which would enable him 
to escape the consequences of any subversive or disloyal action. The 
relevant section of the Convention of 1946 provides immunity from 
legal process in respect of words spoken or written and all acts per- 
formed by them in their official capacity. Given the general attitude of 
the Commission which is one of almost unconditional priority of national 
standards over international loyalties, it is possible to conclude that any 
action considered subversive by the country of allegiance is altogether 
outside the sphere of United Nations activities. If the international 
military force contemplated in the Charter had materialized, conflicts 
would, however, have arisen between the duty to work for the United 
Nations and the duty towards one’s own state.’ 

There is no space to deal with many other details of the report. 
Enough has been said to give a clear idea of its trend and impact. The 
problem is a grave one. The United Nations and other international 
organizations must acquire considerable legal, moral and political inde- 
pendence if even the more modest expectations of mankind which re- 
main after the frustration of so many hopes are to survive. But they are 
as yet overwhelmingly dependent on the financial, political and moral 
support of their member states, some of whom bear far greater burdens 
and correspondingly exercise far greater influence than others. It is 
all the more deplorable that the Report pays only theoretical homage to 
the need for legal and moral independence of the United Nations, while 
in all practical conclusions, it almost completely puts it at the mercy of 
the standards imposed by any one of its members in its national legisla- 
tion or even administrative practice. In normal times, this is not very 


*The Secretary-General has accepted the advice and established an advisory 
paned as recommended. See further below, p. 26. 


*See further, below, p. 25. 
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serious. There will be little disagreement on the unsuitability for em- 
ployment in the United Nations agencies of persons convicted of treason, 
sedition or another major offence against the employee’s own country, 
unless there is a direct and inevitable clash between his duty to the 
United Nations and that owed to his own country. The framers of the 
Charter have been conscious of the possibility of conflicts. At the San 
Francisco Conference, the question was raised what would happen to 
a member of the secretariat who participated in the preparation of mili- 
tary plans for possible use against his own state. Such a person might 
be liable to heavy penalties under the laws of his own state for failure 
to reveal them to his own government. The answer given by the con- 
ference at that time of relative optimism was that administrative arrange- 
ments would be made to meet this contingency. Kelsen, in his com- 
mentary on the United Nations’ rightly states that the infliction of any 
penalty on a member of the secretariat for failure to reveal to his gov- 
ernment military plans worked out by the United Nations would be a 
clear violation of the obligations established in Articles 100 and 105 of 
the Charter. 


The main danger of the Commission’s recommendation it that it gives 
almost unrestricted scope to witch-hunting, which, masquerading as 
patriotic concern about subversive activities, prosecutes all peop'e of 
independent or unorthodox opinions. United Nations standards of con- 
duct and justice should be developed according to what in the statute 
of the International Court of Justice is described as: “General principles 
of law recognized among civilized nations.” This is a reasonable test by 
which to distinguish the more serious and generally recognized offences 
from the extravagancies of any one nation. Every criminal code con- 
tains provisions for high treason, sedition, or betrayal of official secrets, 
but many members of the United Nations strongly object to the practice 
of “witch-hunting” by administrative or semi-judicial procedure which 
is at present a prominent feature of the contemporary American scene. 
The United States practice affects the United Nations administration 
particularly because so large a proportion of its employees are Americans 
and because its Headquarters are on American territory. But the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Commission apply, of course, to any other nation 
state in comparable circumstances. It is all the more necessary that the 
idea of super-national standards and of an international civil service 
should not be at the mercy of any one of its members, big or small. 


One effect of the Report will be an ominous transformation of the 
notion of a “host country.” There have always been objections to the 
location of an international organization in the territory of any one 
nation, but in the absence of an international territory, the host nations 
of international institutions have done their utmost to exempt the in- 


*The Law of the United Nations, second ed. London 1951, p.308. 
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stitution to which they have given hospitality from any national laws 
which might interfere with its independence. If a “host country” which 
supplies more than 50 per cent of the permanent employees of the guest 
institution can determine the standards of employment, this idea will 
be completely perverted. The Report, therefore, greatly strengthens the 
case for the location of international institutions in small and relatively 
uninfluential states. About the effect which recent developments, and 
the Report itself, have had on the secretariat of the United Nations and 
of its affiliated organizations there can be no doubt. The atmosphere is 
one of fear and demoralization. Confidence in the independence of the 
United Nations has suffered a grievous blow, and the Secretary-General 
will find it increasingly difficult if not impossible to attract men of ability 
and independence to the staff. Without an able, independent and fearless 
Secretariat, the United Nations and its many affiliated organizations will 
be doomed. 


AutHor’s Note: Since this article was written the recommendations of the 
Report have already been followed up in two respects. Mr. Trygve Lie has 
appointed an advisory panel of three, which includes Mr. Leonard Brockington, 
Q.C. of Canada as Chairman and Mr. Ralph Bunche. In accordance with Mr. Lie’s 
statement made to the staff of the United Nations, this panel will supersede the 
Joint Appeals Board and the Administrative Tribunal in loyalty cases. At the 
same time a Presidential Order issued by the United States Government decrees 
that all United States citizens at present employed by the United Nations, as well 
as all applicants, must undergo an official loyalty check by United States authori- 
ties. Jumior employees will be checked by the Civil Service Commission, senior 
employees by the F.B.I. This Order was accompanied by a request to the United 
Nations that “in the meantime, appointment action be withheld on any pending 
appointment of United States citizens.” This means in effect that the United 
States Government not only claims the right to veto any application by United 
States citizens to the United Nations, but that it claims the right to control, and 
if necessary, to demand the dismissal of all its citizens already serving with the 
United Nations. Whatever the political merits of such course of action may be, 
it is extremely difficult to reconcile it with article 100 of the Charter, according to 
which “the Secretary-General and his staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority external to its organization,” 
and the latter undertook to “refrain from any action which might reflect on their 
position as international officials responsible only to the organization.” 
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FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE SAAR 


A. J. P. Taylor“ 


ATIONAL FEELING springs from many causes; but nothing holds 

it together so well as the focus of a practical grievance. The 

nationalist politician is sure of an audience and a following, if 
he can point to some irredenta, some portion of the national territory 
still waiting to be “liberated.” Bismarck built German unification round 
the “liberation” of Slesvig and Holstein; the Italians still call the first 
World War “the war for Trieste”; and the French were kept going in 
the same war by the prospect of recovering Alsace and Lorraine. Hitler 
used one irredenta after another—Austria, the Sudeten lands, the 
“corridor’—in order to draw the German people into the struggle for 
the mastery of Europe. And an earlier dictator, Napoleon III, justified 
his rule to the French people by the “liberation” of Savoy and Nice. 
Nor is the obsession with an irredenta confined to the continent of 
Europe. Irish policy is dictated by the grievance of Ulster; and in Asia, 
Pakistan and India are kept estranged by the problem of Kashmir. 

The detached observer will try to find some national explanation 
for these obsessive grievances. Bismarck, he will say, wanted Slesvig 
and Holstein in order to build the Kiel canal; Lorraine has a rich iron- 
field; Trieste gave Italy control of central European trade. And it is 
true that these contested areas have sometimes an economic value. But 
not always. The iron of Lorraine was hardly known, when it first be- 
came a French grievance ; and the gains of Napoleon III brought France 
little except the most famous Casino in the world. More usually, the 
irredenta has a strategic value. It is sought, in fact, not as an end in 
itself, which will lead to peaceful relations, but as the prelude to further 
conquest. Trieste was to be Italy’s gate into central Europe; Alsace is 
the gate into southern Germany; even Savoy was to put France in 
control of the Alps. Yet even these strategic arguments are a rationalisa- 
tion. Fundamentally, the irredenta is an instrument of propaganda; it 
can be represented as a humiliation, a sign that the nation concerned 
is not being treated as an equal in the comity of nations. Once it is 
launched, the obsession can grow until it dominates national policy and 
dwarfs considerations which are far more important in themselves. 

There can be no better example of a national obsession than the 
valley of the Saar, with the added curiosity that in the early nineteenth 
century it served as the symbol of French, and in the twentieth cen- 


*Professor of History, Oxford; B.B.C. commentator; author of The Course 
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tury of German, humiliation. At the present time it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Saar may determine the future of western civilisation, 
or whether it is to survive at all. The problem has a long history. Before 
1789, France had no clearly defined national frontier. Her sovereignty 
straggled over into the Holy Roman Empire. Saarlouis, for instance, 
was the creation of Louis XIV. In 1790, when the National Assembly 
first drew the national frontier, the valley of the Saar was excluded 
from France; but two years later the valley was included in France 
and it remained part of France for more than twenty years. Though the 
inhabitants spoke a dialect of German, the inhabitants of Alsace did the 
same; and this was no barrier to their being good Frenchmen. Many 
Saarlanders served in the armies of Napoleon; Marshall Ney, “the 
bravest of the brave” was himself born in Saarlouis. In 1814, Napoleon 
was defeated by the allies. They were anxious to make a conciliatory 
peace and to set the restored monarchy off to a good start ; in particular, 
they wanted King Louis XVIII to be able to boast that he ruled over 
. more territory than his ancestors. It is also said that Talleyrand, who 
negotiated the peace treaty for France, owned salt-works on the French 
border and wished to draw on the Saar coal-mines, which were already 
being developed. France was therefore given the frontier of 1792, in- 
cluding the valley of the Saar. This was about half the area which be- 
came the Saar-territory in 1919 and again in 1945. But the following 
year, Napoleon returned from Elba and was again defeated at Waterloo. 
France had to be punished ; as well, the allies wanted a stronger strategic 
frontier against her. In the second treaty of Paris she received only 
the frontiers of 1790 and lost, among other territory, the valley of the 
Saar. 

From this moment the Saar became a symbol of French humiliation, 
a perpetual reminder of the Hundred Days and Waterloo. Of course 
many Frenchmen wished to restore all the glories of Napoleon—the 
“natural frontier” of the Rhine and the Alps, and an Empire that ex- 
tended to Warsaw. But a practical beginning could be made with the 
recovery of the Saar and the frontiers of 1814. When Napoleon III, the 
great Emperor’s nephew, became ruler of France, this ambition was, 
from the beginning, part of his programme. He distinguished between 
his claim to “the great Rhine”’—which meant the whole natural fron- 
tier—and “the little Rhine”’—which meant the valley of the Saar. No 
doubt there were some concrete interests behind this claim. The Saar 
opened the way for a French advance into the Rhineland and improved 
her strategic position. But basically the claim was sentimental; it was 
the desire to undo the second peace of Paris and to return to the first. 
The claim grew stronger after Bismarck’s victories in Germany in 
1866. Napoleon III wanted some counter-balancing success. Instead 
France and Germany ran into war in 1870. France had to cede Alsace 
and Lorraine; and this humiliation, which dominated her policy there- 
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after, made her forget the smaller and more distant humiliation of the 
Saar and the frontier of 1815. 

The recovery of Alsace and Lorraine was the overriding French 
war-aim in the first world war, an aim approved by all her allies. 
But the French began to think beyond this aim even while the war 
was on. It was not enough, they felt, to undo the treaty of 1871. Was 
not the frontier of 1815 itself a mark of defeat? Moreover that frontier 
had enabled the Germans to win their great victories of 1870: France 
must gain a more secure frontier, if she was to be safe from further 
defeats. There was now also a cogent economic argument. Since 1871, 
the Lorraine iron-field and the Saar coal-mines had been knit more 
and more closely together. If they were severed by a French recovery 
of Lorraine, France had not enough coal of her own to make up the 
deficiency. A return to the frontier of 1814 became part of the French 
programme before the end of the first world war. But this was not 
in itself enough. The frontier of 1814 would cut right through the Saar 
coal-field, as it had subsequently developed. The French therefore in- 
vented a new imaginary “territory” of the Saar. They wished to annex 
it. This was resisted by the British and American governments, who 
were already looking forward to a future conciliation of Germany. The 
French were given control of the Saar for fifteen years, in order to com- 
pensate them for the deliberate destruction carried out by the Germans 
in the coal-mines of northern France during the course of the war. 

The territory of the Saar was placed under the League of Nations; 
after fifteen years it was to decide its future by a plebiscite. In 1935 the 
plebiscite was held and gave an overwhelming majority for reunion with 
Germany. From start to finish, the compromise was fair to both parties, 
erring if at all in favour of Germany. It is difficult to think of any other 
peace-treaty, which has ensured the future return of territory to the 
defeated enemy. Yet the Saar was always presented as a symbol of 
German humiliation. When the plebiscite was held, this was treated in 
Germany not as a noble gesture of conciliation by the victors, but as 
a first triumph of German might. The return of the Saar was one of the 
events which convinced Hitler that he could establish his power 
over all Europe without a serious war. Conciliation was interpreted as 
fear, which to some extent it was. At any rate, if the allies or the League 
of Nations had refused to hold the plebiscite in the Saar without some 
guarantees of Germany’s future behaviour, the Nazi march of conquest 
might have been held up indefinitely. Instead the German “grievance” 
was removed; and at once the taste for further grievances was enor- 
mously stimulated. 

After the second world war, the French took no chances. The 
Saar fell conveniently into their zone of occupation; and they soon 
transformed it into an autonomous territory, detached from Germany 
and linked economically to France. This worked well so long as Ger- 
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many was in confusion and chaos; the Saarlanders were glad enough 
to pretend that they were not Germans, so long as this brought them 
immediate advantage. The situation changed as soon as western Ger- 
many began to recover. Economically Germany is a more attractive 
proposition than France, particularly to those who happen to be Ger- 
mans in any case. But the Saar cannot be left simply to the whims or 
wishes of the inhabitants. Its history for the past hundred and fifty 
years has made it a decisive symbol in Franco-German relations. It 
is the heart of the problem that both sides have a good case, once their 
initial assumptions are accepted. The French do not dispute that the 
Saarlanders are Germans, or at any rate German-speaking; but they 
can claim that, had France retained the frontier of 1814, the Saarlanders 
would now be as solidly French as are the German-speaking inhabitants 
of Alsace. The French can point also to the strategic argument. If they 
had controlled the Saar in 1939, they might have been able to invade 
the Rhineland effectively and so have done something to save Poland. 
The economic argument is even stronger. The Saar has been united 
with Lorraine ever since 1871, except during the abnormal years be- 
tween 1935 and 1940; the two areas are the vital complement of each 
other. More than this. If the economic resources of the Saar are added 
to those of France, then France and western Germany are economic 
powers of about the same order of magnitude—each with about a third 
of Europe’s steel and coal. But, if the Saar is added to Germany, then 
she far outstrips France and stands out as the only Great Power on the 
continent of Europe. The second world war was fought to prevent 
the German domination of Europe; can there be any sense in establish- 
ing this predominance again by agreement? 

But there is also a German case. The western Powers treat the Ger- 
man federal state as an ally and as an equal; therefore they are not 
justified in depriving it of territory or of taking precautions against it. 
Moreover, the French are technically on weak ground. No permanent 
changes of territory can be made without a peace-treaty; and none has 
been made. The Germans have the strong argument of nationalism, to 
which everybody now pays lip-service—the French most of all. The 
Saarlanders are Germans; and in the eyes of all Germans there is no 
more to be said about it. Moreover, democratic Germany has to prove 
that it can defend national claims, as effectively as Hitler did; and the 
recovery of the Saar was his first great achievement. Most of all, western 
Germany dreads any precedent that might justify the Polish claims in 
eastern Germany and the Oder-Neisse line. Even the most democratic 
Germans will be content with nothing less than the frontiers of 1938; 
and most of them want to recover the rest of Hitler’s gains—the Sudeten 
lands and the so called “Polish corridor.” The Saar is a great prize in 
itself ; it comes to dominate German politics when it is seen as the first 
step towards the recovery of all the lost lands elsewhere. 
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All this could no doubt have been avoided if the victors had made 
a peace-treaty with Germany in 1945, imposing on her both the loss of 
the Saar and the Oder-Neisse line. But now times have changed. Ger- 
many is no longer a defeated Power. She is a country being wooed by 
the west, and she is in the position constantly to raise her price. Rightly 
or wrongly, the western Powers have been driven by the United States 
to accept the view that western Europe cannot be defended without 
German help; and therefore Germany can call the tune. Her tune is 
simple: the Saar must be restored to Germany without restrictions, be- 
fore she will co-operate in the military plans of the western Powers. 
Yet these plans, absurdly enough, are mainly concerned with the defence 
of Germany. To listen to the Germans, one would suppose that they 
are doing us a favour, in allowing us to defend them. The French have 
tried hard to compromise. They recognise that there is no hope of their 
continuing to control the Saar themselves. They have offered to “Euro- 
peanize” it and to make it the nucleus for a great European pool of 
heavy industry. The Germans will agree to this only if the Saar first 
becomes German and if France sacrifices part of her own territory in 
Lorraine to the European authority. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind dislikes harsh conflicts of logic. It likes to 
think that it is always possible to find a compromise which will satisfy 
both parties. In regard to the Saar, this is not true. If the French have 
their way and the Saar is maintained as an autonomous region, linked 
economically to France, then there will be some security against Ger- 
many and the view will be maintained that Germany is still a potential 
danger to the independence of France and other continental countries. 
This view is still widely held here, as well as on the continent of Europe. 
But the Germans will not accept it; and, if it is maintained, then the 
federal republic will not join in European Defence. It is far more likely 
that the German blackmail will work. The new government of the 
United States will want to shift more of the burden of defending Europe 
on to the Europeans themselves; and the Germans are the only people 
capable of shouldering this burden. If they recover the Saar, they will 
gain by peaceful means the economic and political mastery of Europe, 
for which Hitler fought the second world war. Perhaps, they are now 
a civilised and democratic power, to whom this mastery can be safely 
entrusted. But it is well to know what we are doing. The Saar is a 
symbol, as it has been for the last hundred and fifty years; and what it 
symbolises is the overlordship of Europe. 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 


H. E. Ronimois* 


HE SOVIET POST-WAR five year plan—the fourth since 1928— 
expired with the year 1950. Since then, for almost two full years, 
the Soviet planned economy has been administered without an 

approved, new overall plan. Soviet leaders were obviously running their 
fourth economic machine to find out what annual speed it was capable 
of developing. Then, the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union was given an outline of the planned rate of economic 
development during the new—the fifth—five year period ending in 1955. 
This outline was submitted by M. Z. Saburov, the new head of the 
State Planning Committee, who presented only the so-called general 
directives of the Plan. All individual targets of the new economic 
itinerary during the five year period have yet to be computed. How- 
ever, materials put before the Congress are sufficient to reveal how far 
this economy is expected to travel by 1955, by what means its annual 
progress is supposed to be attained and where the chief obstacles to this 
progress will lie. 


I 


Soviet economic policy as envisaged by the new Plan appears to 
follow, in broad lines, the chief general trends of the previous four 
lans. 
Z To begin with, the new Plan continues the trend of developing 
Soviet heavy industry and, in particular, these sections of it which are 
most needed for bolstering up the industrial-military strength of the 
Soviet Union. The Plan foresees for the year 1955 an overall increase 
of industrial output by 70 per cent, as compared with that of 1950. 
While the annual output of automobiles and tractors is to be increased 
to 480,000 and 110,000 only, (by 20 per cent and 19 per cent respec- 
tively), and the already considerable coal output from approximately 
250 million tons in 1950 to some 360-370 millions in 1955 (by 43 per 
cent), the output of pig iron is to be increased from some 20 to 35 
million tons (by 76 per cent), steel from approximately 25 to some 44 
million tons, electric power from 90 to 162 billion kilowatt hours, and 
crude petroleum from some 36 to approximately 65 million tons (by 
85 per cent). The production of militarily important materials is to 
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increase very considerably indeed. The output of thick-sheet steel is to 


_ increase by 80 per cent, copper by 90 per cent, aluminum 2.6 times, 


lead and zinc 2.5 times, and stainless steel 3 times. M. Saburov’s figures 
indicate that oil and hydro-electric power, the two chief sources of 
energy of military significance, are being substituted for coal on a 
considerable scale in the Soviet fuel balance-sheet. 

In agriculture, the new Plan continues the previous trends of ex- 
panding grain output, production of technical plants, and boosting of 
animal breeding. The aggregate gross output of cereals is planned to 
increase from 123 million tons in 1950 to a maximum figure of 185 
million tons (by 40-50 per cent), and the production of wheat—the 
most important single food article in the Soviet Union—at a steeper rate 
(by 55 per cent). Raw cotton is to increase from 3.7 to 6.1 million 
tons (by 55-65 per cent). Sugar beet production is to expand from 26 
to 44 million tons (by 65-70 per cent) ; flax, from some 800,000 tons to 
a maximum output of 1.2 million tons (by 40-50 per cent). During the 
same period, the Soviet cattle population is to increase from 57 million 
heads in 1950 by 18-20 per cent. Pigs are to increase from 24 millions 
in 1950 by 45-50 per cent. Sheep and goats are expected to expand 
from 99 million heads in 1950 by no less than 60-62 per cent. The 
state and the collective farms are to increase their animal population 
at a greater rate than individual owners. For example, the number of 
cattle owned by kolkhozes is to increase by 36-38 per cent, and in state 
farms by 35-40 per cent. 

As in previous five year plans, consumers are promised only a 
modest increase in their real wages. In 1950, 200 million Soviet citi- 
zens, taken as a group, were provided by Soviet industry with only 
240 million pairs of leather shoes, a mere 88 million pairs of rubber 
shoes, 133,000 tons of wool, 160 million metres of woollen cloth, and in 
1940, approximately 60 million urban inhabitants shared a floor space 
of only 254 million square metres. At the end of the new five year plan 
an increased population approaching 220 millions or more is planned 
to share no more than 370 million pairs of shoes, 330,000 tons of wool, 
246 million metres of woollen cloth, and a considerably larger urban 
population than in 1940 will have to be satisfied with only 359 million 
square metres of living space in Soviet towns and hamlets. The above 
figures show how low are the consumption standards of the Soviet 
population in important articles, and how insignificant is the new planned 
increase of these standards, especially if we consider that Soviet 
population is increasing at a rate of over 3 million citizens per year. 
It must be also borne in mind, that the armed forces and the citizens 
of Moscow, the show window capital of the U.S.S.R., will continue to 
receive more consumer goods per person than the rest of the Soviet 
citizens. Living space, however, is likely to remain in Moscow as scarce 
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in 1955 as in 1950, when it amounted to less than 5 square metres per 
inhabitant. 

The official overall increase in real wages is planned, it is true, to 
reach some 35 per cent. But this increase includes expected gains from 
the planned reduction of prices on some articles, which Soviet authori- 
ties believe will be made possible by a planned reduction of the produc- 
tion costs of industrial goods by 25 per cent which we, incidentally, 
believe will hardly materialize. Moreover, if compared with the planned 
70 per cent increase of the industrial output, this overall increase in 
income appears small, and testifies to the continuation in the new 
Plan of the policy of keeping down consumption in the interests of 
further industrialization. It may also be pointed out that even this 
inflated overall increase in income continues to lag considerably behind 
the planned increase in the productivity of labour (50 per cent by 
1955). Consequently, contrary to the beliefs of many people that in the 
Soviet Union an industrial worker receives the full value of what he 
produces, the Soviet state has been retaining over a number of years, 
and will continue to retain during the new Plan, a great proportion, 
amounting to 25 per cent and more, of the increased productivity of 
its workers. 

Other planned changes correspond in broad lines to the above 
general trends in Soviet industry and agriculture. The number of 
workers and employees in Soviet industry and administration is to 
increase from 39 millions to 44.8 millions in 1955 (by 15 per cent). 
Many new railways, useful both for peace and for war, are planned, 
especially for Siberia and Kazakhstan, and the total freight turnover 
is to increase accordingly. The number of hospital beds, also needed in 
time of war as well as cold war, is to increase from some 900,000 in 
1950 to over one million by 1955, and the number of medical officers 
from approximately 200,000 to 250,000. 

briefly, the fifth five year plan continues the policy of keeping the 
Soviet economy prepared for any emergency and of increasing its 
striking capacity by expanding Soviet heavy industry and by broadening 
the basis of Soviet agricultural production. As before, Soviet citizens will 
continue to play the roll of Cinderella—to perform their difficult chores 
and to merely keep their body and soul together. The Red stepmothers 
in the Kremlin will continue pampering their pet daughters—heavy 
industry and state-controlled large-scale agriculture—in anticipation 
of the decisive events to come. 

The above are only a iew quantitative illustrations of the policies 
pursued by the new Plan. Two sets of questions present themselves to 
any interested onlooker of these policies. First, is this new program 
likely to be carried out? And second, how is this program going to 
influence the world balance of power three years from now? 
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II 

The new Soviet programme of industrial development has a greater 
chance of being fulfilled than the agricultural programme, because in 
industry an eventual failure in the planned raise of efficiency can be 
offset by expanded capacities, whereas in agriculture such a safety 
device cannot be easily developed in a short time. Therefore, although 
in the new plan, increase of industrial as well as agricultural output has 
been made to depend to an overwhelming extent on better utilization 
of resources, a snag in this utilization, which appears to be very likely, 
will be far more fatal to the attainment of agricultural targets than 
of industrial. 

In industry, better utilization of existing industrial capacities is 
intended to give between one-fourth and one-third of the aggregate 
planned increase of output. For example, existing furnaces are expected 
to secure, if fully utilized, 30 per cent of the planned increase of crude 
iron. Cement mills, if working at full capacity, are expected to give 
also 30 per cent of the planned increase in cement output. Then again, 
25 per cent of the additional coal is expected from the coal pits already 
in operation during the final stages of the fourth five year plan. These 
figures, all presented by M. Saburov, indicate the enormous extent to 
which industrial capacities have been so far under-employed in the 
Soviet Union. This particular shortcoming was, among other faults of 
the Soviet system, severely criticized by M. Malenkov in his address 
to the Congress. 

The remaining increase in industrial output is to come partly from 
increased productivity of labour and partly from new furnaces, new mills, 
and new pits. It is apparent that these new capacities have been planned 
far in excess of what would be necessary for the attainment of the 
planned additional output from this particular source. M. Saburov 
announced that technical capacities for production of iron will be 
increased by 32 per cent, those for steel by 42 per cent, for rolled steel 
200 per cent, for electric power 200 per cent (output of electric power 
is to increase only 80 per cent), for hydro-electric power stations 300 
per cent, for oil refining equipment 200 per cent (oil output is to 
increase only 85 per cent), etc. There is little, if any, doubt that this 
excessive expansion of industrial capacities has been undertaken with 
one eye on eventual, unexpected international developments. Soviet 
leaders are anxious to be as well provided as possible with reserve 
industrial capacities should a general war become unavoidable. At the 
same time, these reserve capacities will be very helpful in securing the 
attainment of planned overall increase in industrial production, even 
if it proved to be impossible to raise the degree of utilization of the old 
industrial capacities and of the productivity of labour to the planned 
levels. It is more than probable that this will be the case by 1955, 
because under-employment of industrial capacities and low productivity 
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of labour appear to be structural phenonema of the Soviet type of 
industrial controls and can, therefore, not be eliminated at will. It 
appears that extensive methods of industrialization were kept ready by 
the makers of the new Plan so as to camouflage the oe anticipated 
failures of the intensive methods. 

In agriculture, better utilization of land and animals is planned to 
provide an even greater proportion of the contemplated increase in 
agricultural output. M. Saburov stated in his report to the Congress 
that as much as 90 per cent of the additional output of grain will be 
derived from increased yields of wheat, rye, and other cereals, and 
that consequently only 10 per cent of the planned increase of grain will 
be derived from increased acreage. In other words, the same crop area 
which in 1950 produced 123 million tons of various kinds of grain is 
expected to grow in 1955, an additional 55-56 million tons of grain. 
This large increase in grain output is expected to be guaranteed by the 
use of some new high yield cereals, by better methods of land cultiva- 
tion, by extensive use of fertilizers, through 2.5 million hectares of 
shelter-belts planted on the fields of kolkhozes and sovkhoges, by 
irrigation and drainage of extensive areas, and by other methods. 
However, interesting as this policy of “conquering nature” may be in 
itself, the simple truth is that it took no less than 25 years from 1913 
to 1938 to increase the Russian grain output from: only a slightly 
increased acreage (5 per cent) by 41 million tons. To attain an even 
greater increase in grain output within five years from the same land, 
still pestered by the periodically recurring bad harvests due mainly to 
scorching winds from Central Asia, appears, therefore, to be an 
impossible task. Furthermore, the unused resources of plough-land in 
the Soviet Union are to be found chiefly in regions with insufficient 
rainfall, such as Kazakhstan and the Lower Volga, and can, therefore, 
not be used to offset the eventual deficit in the planned grain output, 
even if the Soviet aggregate crop area should be expanded considerably. 
The grain target of the fifth five year plan will most likely remain unful- 
filled by a wide margin. It appears that increases of raw cotton, flax, 
sugar beet and other technical plants are also based on too optimistic 
yield increases to be taken literally. For example, as much as one half 
of the planned 65 per cent increase in raw cotton is to come from 
raising the average cotton yield in the districts of Central Asia from 
18 cwt. or so per hectare to approximately 25-27 cwt., and in some 
regions even to 30-34 cwt. 

Similarly, output targets of animal products such as milk, meat, 
eggs, and wool, seem to rest on too high expectations of the average 
yields of the respective articles per animal, and should not be taken 
very seriously. The aggregate output of milk, for example, is planned 
to increase by 50 per cent, whereas the number of cattle is to increase 
only by 18-20 per cent. The number of pigs and sheep is expected to 
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increase by 50 per cent and 62 per cent respectively, whereas the output 
of meat is planned to increase as much as 92 per cent. From six to 
seven times more eggs are expected to be laid by chickens, the number 
of which is planned to increase only 3-3.5 times. A sheep population 
62 per cent larger than in 1950, is expected to provide 2.5 times more 
wool than was gathered this year. In all these cases it is the speed 
of the improvement of animals, and not the intended level of the par- 
ticular yield per animal, which is subject to grave doubts. 

It may be assumed with some certainty that the Soviet economy will 
by 1955 diverge considerably from the blueprints described by M. 
Saburov at the Nineteenth Party Congress. Less grain, less technical 
plants, and less animal products will be produced than has been officially 
anticipated, although possibly somewhat more than was produced in 
1950. Present inflated targets of agricultural produce appear to reflect 
the current craze of the Party—the’ “great expectations” of M. 
Lysenko and his political admirers in the possibility of remodelling 
Nature by Man—and it will probably take some time before the realities 
of agricultural production will deflate naive expectations about the level 
of attainable targets. It is possible that the men responsible for the 
current utopian move in Soviet agricultural policy will be made respon- 
sible for the inevitable failure of it in the new Plan, and will be 
removed from their offices with or without the ceremonies customary on 
those occasions. There is going to remain, further, much unused capa- 
city in Soviet industry, much inefficiency, much waste, many bottlenecks, 
and widely ignored assortment targets, implying dangerous shortages 
in important materials, and interfering with the attainment of all quali- 
tative indices of the new Plan. However, due to enormous quantitative 
expansion of industrial capacities, the targets of iron, steel, non-ferrous 
metals, oil, hydro-electric power, and other war-making materials are 
likely to be attained; and the Soviet war chariot, though produced at 
enormous waste and great privation, is likely to be reinforced and 
expanded. It is ironical indeed that a policy should be, at the same 
time, successful in serving the needs of war, and unsuccessful in serving 
the needs of men. 

III 

The new Soviet five year plan appears to aim at influencing the 
international balance of power along two parallel lines. 

On the one hand, this plan doubtless aims at increasing the war- 
making potential of the Kremlin. On the other hand, it also intends to 
provide increased support for the Kremlin’s cold-war policy aimed at 
gaining control over a second belt of nations, bordering on its first 
belt of satellites all the way from Korea. to Germany ; and at alienating, 
through intrigue and propaganda, as many nations as possible from 
trusting the leadership of the United States in the present global con- 
flict. The Kremlin’s slogan in its cold-war policy appears to be: turn 
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your neighbours’ neighbours into satellites if you can; and, if not, at 
least alienate them from the United States. Whereas the direct aim of 
the new Plan is to increase the military might of the Kremlin and 
hence to influence the international balance of power immediately, its 
indirect aim is to increase the Kremlin’s sphere of influence and thereby 
to improve the long-term balance of power. Of these two aims of the 
Kremlin’s policy, the first appears to be more decisive and to have 
better chances of succeeding within the remaining years of the new 
five year plan, than the second. 

The Kremlin’s long-range schemes are no doubt as dangerous as 
its armament-building programme. However, considerable progress has 
accompanied the efforts made by the Western powers in recent years to 
combat these ambitious schemes. A long-term programme of expan- 
sion, planned by the Soviet political strategists to engulf one country 
after another, and to improve step by step the Kremlin’s war-making 
potentialities at small expense to the Soviet Union, while permitting 
it to develop its own war economy at a full speed, has run into determined 
opposition in Greece, Germany, Korea, Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, 
and elsewhere. Of course, as long as cold-war campaigns continue to 
inflict losses on the forces and economies of free nations, and as long 
as new fires may be set ablaze along the periphery of the Red empire, 
the Kremlin appears to have no incentive to abandon: these stalemate 
wars and to reach for arms under its own banners. Yet, sooner or later, 
it will be the very stalemate nature of all these little wars and campaigns, 
which will make the balance between the war potential of the Kremlin 
bloc and the leading Western Powers decide whether or not there is 
going to be a new global war. Should this balance appear obviously 
and convincingly unfavourable from the Soviet viewpoint, the twelve 
or so power mathematicians in the Kremlin may recall Lenin’s advice 
about retreating in the face of a superior adversary, and they may avoid 
aggression for an indefinite period during which many things may 
happen in the Soviet Union, and particularly in the Kremlin. On the 
other hand, should the balance of arms at such a moment appear to the 
Kremlin favourable enough, if only because it believes that the Western 
powers are split and that the Soviet Union faces the United States 
alone, there is a real danger that the Soviet Union will make an attempt 
to settle outstanding questions by force of arms. In the final analysis, 
therefore, it is the direct effect of the Soviet five year plan on war- 
making potential, which is one of the crucial issues of our times. 

To assess the war-making potential of the Kremlin in the concluding 
months of 1955, not only the new Soviet Plan but also the plans of the 
Soviet chief satellite countries—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Eastern Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Roumania—should be considered. Satellite armies, 
we all know, hardly constitute an asset to the Kremlin. But the indus- 
tries of these countries, and their trained labour, can be made to produce 
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goods which may contribute substantially to the industrial resources at 
the Kremlin’s disposal. Soviet leaders obviously did not think of this 
possibility in 1945 and early 1946, but ever since 1947 and 1948 
there is positive evidence that the industrial plans of these countries 
have been repeatedly expanded and co-ordinated with the Soviet five 
year plans. The plans of these countries stress, like the new Soviet plan, 
production of military significance, and will add to the Kremlin’s own 
resources by 1955 approximately 11.5 million tons of iron, 16.5 million 
tons of steel, 14.6 million tons of cement, as much as 440 million tons of 
coal and lignite, 82 billion kwh. electric power, and 15.5 million tons 
of petroleum and synthetic oil. These, and the other industrial resources 
of Eastern Europe, may be harnessed to the Kremlin’s war chariot as 
long as Eastern Europe remains under the Soviet overlordship; they 
appear to bolster both the war-making potential of the Kremlin, as well 
as the vanity of men on whose orders the Red war chariot may start 
rolling. 

At first sight, the Kremlin bloc appears vis-a-vis the United States 
as an industrial underdog, with its steel output in 1955 reaching, at its 
best, some 60 million tons as against at least twice as much steel pro- 
duced in the United States (in 1951 the US produced 104 million tons 
of steel, and for 1952 the steel output was estimated at 113 million 
tons). Its power economy will continue to rest on coal, with the Red 
bloc exceeding the US in coal output, whereas the United States will 
continue outproducing the Kremlin’s team in petroleum and _ hydro- 
electric power many times. Also, whatever is going to be the fate of 
the Soviet plan in agriculture, the United States will continue to pro- 
duce more foodstuffs, and in a much greater variety, than the Soviet 
team. 

Mere comparison of output-figures of key articles is, however, a 
deceptive device in assessing the war-making potential of a power which 
produces wooden spoons for hundreds of millions of roubles and saves 
every ounce of metal for producing industrial and military materials. 
In the Soviet Union and the satellite countries, a far greater proportion 
of the annual output of steel, iron, basic metals, petroleum, electric 
power, and all other key articles, than in the United States, is used to 
bolster up the country’s war-making potential, as is exemplified by the 
number of airplanes, and other war materials produced in Iron Curtain 
countries. Should, for example, the Soviet bloc allocate about one-half 
of its steel output for military use, and the United States say one-fourth 
(both these figures being, of course, completely imaginary and chosen 
only for the sake of the argument), then the amount of steel available 
for armaments would be approximately the same in both cases. This 
would be true also of other key materials. This being the case, there 
exists a real danger that in a few years time, if facing a divided camp, 
the Soviet leaders may consider themselves militarily strong enough to 
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throw away their pretences of neutrality and non-aggression, and may 
unleash an open drive, under their own banners, towards their long- 
cherished objectives in Europe, Asia, or the Middle East. The new 
Soviet five year plan marks, consequently, a long step in the direction of 
the new global war. 

Should Soviet leaders indeed fall victims to their daydreams and 
wishful thinking about splitting the West and facing the United States 
alone, they will no doubt be forced soon enough to awake to the realities 
of the real long-term balance of power. They will then find that they, 
as Hitler before them, face the aggregate industrial potential of free 
nations and not those of the carefully-selected first victim alone. Fur- 
thermore, they will also learn that, whereas their own war-making 
potential is already at its peak, and can not be appreciably expanded, 
the war potential of free nations will be open to expansion of unfore- 
seeable dimensions. 

This belated awakening on the part of the Kremlin to the realities 
of power relations will spell, of course, definite doom for its regime 
and its empire. The flow of war supplies under their Plan would look like 
a trickle, if confronted with the flood of supplies which the industrial 
capacities of free nations, if converted to war, are capable of producing. 
But, alas, this awakening will also spell immeasurable horrors and 
privations for all free men throughout the world, and must be forestalled 
by sensible leadership of the Western Powers. 

In 1938 and 1939, Hitler was virtually invited to resort to aggression 
by the notorious lack of organized opposition. In a few years’ time the 
Kremlin may feel inclined to react similarly should NATO stop 
developing, and should the United Nations still be what it is now. 
Therefore, if the world is to be spared the repetition of the events of 
1939, Russia must be reminded of the real, long-term balance of power, 
and her hopes of getting away with the repetition of the divide et 
impera policy must be shattered as far in advance of the critical moment 
as possible. 

Open and determined unity among free nations, and the NATO 
members in particular, showing the Kremlin in no uncertain terms the 
enormous war-making potentialities of the free world, and shattering 
their daydreams of ever being able to split the free nations, is the first 
and the best guarantee against the danger of the Soviet Union unleashing 
a new global war. 

A delay of this demonstration of unity and strength among the free 
nations amounts, therefore, almost to a direct invitation to disaster. 
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RUSSO-SCANDINAVIAN RELATIONS 


G. M. Coombs * 


HE “Cotp War” in Europe has by no means left the Scandinavian 

countries untroubled. In fact, from time to time, some disturbing 

incident occurs to show that Russia is watching the relations of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark with the Western Powers in a very 
unfriendly spirit, often accompanied with vigorous protests. Adhesion 
to the European Recovery Programme was followed by the expression 
of Russian disapproval. Norway and Denmark joined NATO against 
strong Russian opposition. Danish and Swedish fishing boats have been 
seized under threat of armed force when nearly twenty miles off the 
Baltic coast of Eastern Germany. A few months ago, a minor sensation 
was created by the shooting down of an unarmed Swedish aircraft in 
the Eastern Baltic. Recently, when the plans of the combined naval 
and air exercise “Mainbrace” designed for the protection of Norwegian 
and Danish territory became known, a strong Russian protest was made 
to the Danish foreign office that Denmark was according undue facili- 
ties to foreign warships for entering the Baltic. 

Geographically, the Baltic provides an outlet for Russia to the At- 
lantic, and it is not much impeded by winter icing south of latitude 60 
degrees North. The outlets are, of course, the narrow Sound and the 
Kattegat, between Denmark and Sweden, the Skagerrak between Den- 
mark and Norway, and the Great and Little Belts intersecting the 
Danish Islands. Whatever degree of control Russia might succeed in 
establishing in the Baltic itself, the outlets are protected by the power 
of NATO. 

But important changes following the war have strengthened Rus- 
sia’s position in the Baltic. Finland, which holds the key to the North 
East, is in the Soviet shadow. Two unsuccessful wars have resulted 
in the loss of strategic areas. On the north side of the Gulf of Finland 
a Russian naval base has been secured and strongly fortified in Finnish 
territory at Porkkala Udd. From this, not only can the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland and the approach to Leningrad be sealed off, but Hel- 
sinki itself can be bombarded. South of the Gulf, Russia now controls 
the Baltic coast and its adjacent islands to beyond Stettin. The Iron 
Curtain has been heavily dropped over this coast, the Russians, contrary 
to international law, claiming a territorial limit of twelve miles. Only 
one conclusion can be drawn—that Russia is secretly fortifying this 
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coast. The islands of Dago and Oesel in the Gulf of Riga are known to 
be fortresses, the latter said to be used for experiments with guided 
missiles. At the western end of the Baltic coast is the Russian con- 
trolled fortified island of Rigen, a standing menace to southern Sweden 
and Denmark and particularly to the rather isolated island of Bornholm, 
for whose protectipn part of “Mainbrace” was planned. 

Little effort has been made by Russia to conceal her aims in the 
Baltic. In 1950, the paper State and Right gave great prominence to 
a proposal that the sea should be forbidden to any warships not belong- 
ing to Baltic Powers, and that the treaties allowing this free passage 
through Danish waters be revised. The suggestion was strongly re- 
futed by the Scandinavian press, while the Danish Foreign Office 
protested that it was contrary to international law. It was not sur- 
prising that Russia complained so vehemently at Denmark’s assistance 
to “Mainbrace.” 

All three of the Scandinavian lands are Social Democracies, where 
Communism has made very little headway, and all are culturally and 
economically allied with the West, as well as with one another. 
All mistrust Russian aims and policy in north west Europe, and 
fear the possibility of being the first victims to aggression from the 
East. Norway and Denmark, invaded by Germany in the last war 
after declared policies of neutrality, have decided not to. run the risk 
a second time, and, with the approval of their peoples, have become 
full members of NATO. Both would like to see a United Scandinavia, 
forming a defensive bloc in the North, but this, so far, has proved im- 
possible owing to the re-affirmation by the Swedish government of her 
time-honoured policy of neutrality which has kept her at peace for 
over 130 years. Although Russia is Sweden’s traditional enemy, and 
Sweden is vulnerable to attack through Finland, she is hopeful that in 
the event of a third world war she may escape once again. Such a 
policy has met with much criticism both inside and outside the Riksdag 
and particularly from Norway and Denmark. It is, however, not likely 
to be changed except by the strong pressure of external events. Mean- 
while, Sweden knows that she could not hope to resist alone for long, 
and may even be impelled to fight for the defence of her Scandinavian 
neighbours. Today, she is engaged in rearmament, and preparing mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases for eventualities. 

Finland belongs to Eastern Europe rather than Scandinavia. She 
forms an important land buffer between Russia and the Scandinavian 
lands proper, and moreover is a Social Democracy with similar cultural 
ties. But while Finland has full control over her internal affairs, she 
dare not offend her mighty neighbour by making any overtures to the 
West. In Sweden, it is generally considered that the abstention from 
NATO is largely due to the fear of antagonising Russia, who might 
easily retaliate by taking away Finland’s democratic freedom, and even 
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bring Russian forces up to the Swedo-Finnish boundary, facilitating a 
lightning attack on Sweden itself. 

A danger point in the Baltic is the Aaland Islands, which command 
the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia between Sweden and Finland. With 
Stockholm only eighty miles away, Sweden regards the maintenance of 
their neutrality as vitally important. Twice the islanders have voted for 
return to Sweden, and twice international agreement has decided that 
they should remain Finnish. When the Finns considered granting the 
Islands a greater measure of self government, Russia at once stepped 
in, claiming any matters concerning their status was a matter for settle- 
ment between her and Finland alone. 

The Russo-Finnish Military Pact of 1948 created another dis- 
turbing feature in Russo-Scandinavian relations. This provided that if 
Finland, or the Soviet Union through Finnish territory were attacked 
by Germany or “any country allied with Germany,” then Finland would 
fight to repel the attack. The precise implications of this agreement are 
debatable, but it led to Norway making an official announcement that 
in no circumstances would she consider making any military arrange- 
ment with the Soviet Union. Any plans for a Russian approach to 
Sweden or Denmark were at once forestalled. 

Sweden is easily the most powerful of the Scandinavian countries. 
She has a population of eight millions, very great supplies of iron ore, 
and a highly developed manufacturing industry, including ship building 
and armaments. She can mobilize an army of six hundred thousand, 
while her air force, equipped with British Vampire and American jet 
fighters, is the second largest on the continent. The navy would be of 
great value in Baltic operations. She, however, lacks coal and oil and 
has a long vulnerable land frontier with Finland. 

The decline of Sweden as a first class military power dates back to 
the disastrous Russian campaigns of Charles XII, culminating in the 
defeat of Poltava in the early eighteenth century. Most of her conti- 
nental territory was lost, and the bitterest blow was the cession of Fin- 
land to Russia, after being a Swedish possession for seven hundred 
years. Throughout the nineteenth century, Finland was regarded as a 
Swedish hostage in Russian hands. With the development of the 
Lapland iron ore mines in modern times, Sweden visualised a future 
attack on them from the east through Finnish territory, and, to protect 
them, constructed the great fortress of Boden just south of the Arctic 
Circle. Swedish volunteers fought for Finland in 1939. Today, Sweden 
is highly concerned with Finland’s position and her maintenance as a 
neutral buffer state. 

Denmark, from her proximity to Eastern Germany, is more vuiner- 
able than either Norway or Sweden. The southern extremity of Danish 
island of Falster is only about thirty miles from the west German 
Baltic coastline and perilously near the Iron Curtain. Defence of Den- 
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mark would largely depend on the ability of NATO Powers to ward 
off attack over the flat lands of Western Germany north east of the 
Elbe. 

The effect of the loss of Finnish territory in the north has been to 
add the ice free port of Petsamo to Russian Arctic Territory and to 
bring the Russian boundary up against the Norwegian for 130 miles. 
Except for the capture of the newly reopened Norwegian iron mines 
and steel works at Kirkenes, this region does not offer much recompense 
to an invader, who would probably choose the long Finnish frontier 
further south. Since Norway’s adhesion to NATO, Russia appears to 
have been looking for causes for complaint. Participation in “Main- 
brace” has recently been described as “hostile action against the Soviet 
Union.” 

As anticipated, trouble arose over the Spitzbergen group of islands 
in the Arctic, where the Russians share coal mining rights with the 
Norwegians. They clearly fear that these islands may be turned into 
Western airbases, and they have accused Norway of having broken the 
demilitarisation clause of the Spitzbergen Treaty of 1920. This charge 
was strongly denied by the Norwegian government, which held that no 
foreign bases may be established on Norwegian soil in peace time. 

Norway’s adhesion to NATO has revolutionised naval and air 
strategy in the North Atlantic. The excellent harbours of the western 
fiords, always ice free, would be available for the shipping of the West- 
ern Powers. In the Arctic, which would probably be as important in 
the event of another war as the Mediterranean was in the last, the sea 
routes to Petsamo, Murmansk, and Archangel can be commanded from 
the Norwegian coast. 

Economic arrangements made between Russia, Finland, and Sweden 
in recent years are not without their significance. Russia has shown a 
strong desire for ships, machinery, iron and steel goods—all sinews of 
war. As reparations, Finland has been forced to supply Russia with 
these goods. The demand for metal goods has forced on Finland an 
industry totally unsuited to her basic economy, and may be due to 
Russia’s wish to establish manufacturing which could easily be changed 
to war production under Soviet control. By the Russo-Finnish Trade 
Agreement of 1950, reparations, which had lasted six years, were re- 
placed by forced exports, lasting until 1955. In 1946, a trade agree- 
ment was signed between Sweden and Russia, by which the former 
agreed to supply Russia with ships, iron and steel, and various types of 
machinery to the extent of nearly £70 millions, for which credit was 
allowed to the Soviet Union for purchasing Swedish imports for six 
years. This agreement created much opposition in Sweden, not only 
with the manufacturers, but even in the Riksdag, while it led to Wash- 
ington itself being greatly perturbed. As matters worked out, neither 
side kept to agreed schedules of deliveries and payments, and on the 
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termination of the agreement in December 1951, approximately a half 
only of the credit had been taken up. 

In so far as Russia has succeeded in preventing the formation of a 
Scandinavian bloc, she has reason to be satisfied with her policy. Al- 
though Norway and Denmark, to her discomforture, have joined NATO, 
a united Scandinavia does not exist, and it may well be that Russia 
will refrain from any action against Finland which might precipitate 
Sweden towards the West, where her strong sympathies are known 
to be. Meanwhile, Russo-Scandinavian relations, outwardly friendly 
enough, are distinctly uneasy below the surface. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Hitler and the German Generals * 


Readers of that modern minor classic, H. R. Trevor-Roper’s The 
Last Days of Hitler, are aware that in his political testament, written 
just before his suicide, the German dictator cursed the chiefs of the 
army that had failed to win his war for him. He cursed the generals 
and above all the General Staff. He wrote words which future German 
soldiers are likely to find it had to forget or forgive: “In future may 
it be a point of honour with German Army officers, as it already is in 
our Navy, that the surrender of territory and towns is impossible, and 
that, above all else, commanders must set a shining example of faithful 
devotion to duty until death.” 

Plenty of information on Hitler’s feud with his generals is now 
available to the public. Within the past couple of years the production 
of military memoirs has become a major German industry. Commanders 
like Guderian have told their own stories; staff officers like Westphal 
and Blumentritt and Speidel have written about their chiefs; at least 
one pre-war military attaché—von Geyr—has written about his ex- 
periences in the years while the world was sliding down the slope; and 
one Englishman, Desmond Young, has taken the trouble to put to- 
gether a careful if perhaps somewhat idealized portrait of Erwin Rom- 
mel, whom he fought against in the Western Desert. It is a fascinating 
group of books for the student of history or politics—or humanity. For 
these German generals are by no means all cut to one pattern. They 
differ radically one from another in their interpretation of events and 
men’s parts in them. But they all agree on one thing: they blame Ger- 
many’s misfortunes, including her military defeat, primarily on Adolf 
Hitler. They return with interest the contempt and hatred for the 
generals which Hitler expressed in his testament. 

All the generals’ books are in some degree addressed to the coun- 
tries of the West; Blumentritt’s—which is rather thin—was actually 
written under a contract with an English publisher. It was to be ex- 
pected that they would sound a strong note of self-justification. Broadly 
speaking, these memoirs propound two theses: first, the General Staff, 
far from being responsible for the outbreak of war in 1939, was op- 
posed to it; secondly, the military defeat of Germany was largely due 


*A list of the books considered in this article will be found at the end of it. 
The reviewer, Colonel C. P. Stacey, is Director of the Canadian Army’s His- 
torical Section, and President of the Canadian Historical Association. 
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to Hitler’s amateur strategy and his disregard of professional advice. 
Let us examine these propositions in the light of the evidence. 

That the generals, not to a man, but most of them, were opposed 
to the resort to war, now seems indisputable. Even Guderian, who 
was probably more at home in the Third Reich than many of them, 
testifies to this (at one point he says that it was because Germany 
could ‘‘achieve its national aims” without war, at another he admits, 
like the other witnesses, that it was because the German forces were 
not considered ready). The dominant motive was certainly military ex- 
pediency, not humanitarianism. 

Through the picture of the pre-war years which we build up from 
these books moves the tragic Hamlet-figure of Colonel-General Ludwig 
Beck, Chief of the General Staff. Westphal writes of him with deep 
respect, Geyr with actual affection. Guderian, the creator of the Ger- 
man armoured forces, found him professionally unsympathetic to his 
plans for organizing panzer divisions ; he says of him, brutally but prob- 
ably truly, ““He was by nature a conservative and a procrastinator, and 
it was this aspect of his character that was his undoing.” Beck certainly 
considered Hitler’s leadership disastrous for Germany, but he never 
managed to do anything really effective against it. When he resigned 
in 1938, after an unsuccessful protest against the proposed enterprise 
against Czechoslovakia, he wrote, “In order to make our position clear 
to the historians of the future and to keep clean the reputation of the 
High Command, I wish to place on record that I, as Chief of the 
General Staff, have refused to give my approval to any war on behalf 
of the National Socialist adventurers. A final German victory is an im- 
possibility.” The conspirators of July 20, 1944, proposed to make Beck 
head of the state in place of Hitler. When it was clear that the bomb 
exploded that day had not killed the dictator, Beck was given a pistol 
and invited to shoot himself. It was grimly typical of his career that he 
failed even in this, and was finished off by General Fromm, who was 
urgently bent on covering up his own share in the plot. 

Beck had been succeeded as Chief of Staff by Franz Halder. There 
is considerable evidence to indicate that the latter was in the act of 
organizing a generals’ putsch to depose Hitler and end the danger of 
war over Czechoslovakia when Chamberlain and Daladier, by their 
surrender at Munich, cut the ground from under his feet. The putsch, 
if attempted, might have failed. But the diplomatic victory at Munich 
brought Hitler vast prestige, and from that time onwards it is very 
doubtful whether either the rank and file of the army or the nation at 
large would have followed the generals in any movement of protest. 

The opposition revived actively only in the later stages of the war, 
when it was clear to all competent observers that Hitler was leading 
Germany to defeat. It was in these circumstances that Rommel—in- 
cidentally not a General Staff officer—who had never questioned the 
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dictatorship while it was winning victories, joined the July 20 con- 
spiracy. Rommel had been “unpolitical” (he had commanded the 
Fuehrer’s escort battalion and was obviously acceptable to the Party, 
but Young pretty well disposes of the old charge that he was a Nazi) ; 
and it should be noted that several of our authors—notably Guderian 
and Blumentritt—consider, or affect to consider, that the statement 
that soldiers have no concern with politics is enough to justify the 
Army’s general failure to take action against Hitler. That soldiers take 
their orders from the civil government, and have no business question- 
ing the orders they get, is sound doctrine in democratic societies; but 
is it sound doctrine in a society like Hitlerite Germany, undergoing a 
revolution of destruction? Geyr and Westphal, the most sophisticated 
of this group of writers, now think that it is not. It is a question that 
soldiers in the English-speaking countries, luckily for them, have not 
had to face in modern times. 

What of the second thesis—that the war was lost, in effect, by 
Hitler’s interference with his generals’ conduct of operations? This is the 
crude form in which it is going to strike the German public, although 
the generals seldom if ever state it quite so bluntly, and the adult 
Westphal definitely says that the war was not lost merely by bad 
leadership. (“This war . . . was lost before it started, both politically 
and because of the hate which Hitler had aroused among our neighbours. 
Militarily it could not be won, because of the overwhelming superiority 
of the total enemy strength. . . .”’) It seems likely that Hitler’s strategy 
is to be the counterpart for the second world war of the “stab-in-the- 
back” legend of the first. There is much more truth in the contemporary 
story than in the earlier one, but it is still subject to qualification. In 
the long run Beck turned out to be right, and Germany went down to 
defeat; but in the short run, and for a considerable time, Hitler’s 
judgement was better than his generals’. 

Against their advice he reoccupied the Rhineland and destroyed 
Czechoslovakia, and the democracies did nothing. Geyr, from his post 
in London, told the Nazis that if pressed too far Britain would fight— 
and in the end the United States would fight beside her. When, in 
1939, Hitler attacked Poland in the belief that Britain and France 
would not dare to go to war, he made his most fatal miscalculation ; but 
before it came home to roost he had a dazzling moment of triumph. 
The brilliant plan for the 1940 campaign in France was not made by 
Hitler—Blumentritt, Guderian and Westphal all testify that its author 
was Manstein, Chief of Staff to Rundstedt, then commanding Army 
Group “A”; but Hitler accepted it and saw to it that it was adopted. 
Guderian says that nobody believed in a successful outcome except 
Hitler, Manstein and himself. The event justified their faith, and raised 
Hitler’s prestige to tremendous heights; even though the generals 
unanimously state that he was responsible for the orders holding back 
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the tanks, which enabled the British army to escape through Dunkirk. 
It would not be difficult to compile a fairly long list of decisions, taken 
by Hitler in the early years of the war, which were opposed by the 
professionals but turned out to be sound and profitable from the 
German viewpoint, 

In 1941 came the attack on Russia. That Hitler undertook this is 
surely the best evidence that he was mad. From this moment the 
balance shifted against Germany, the strategic and tactical disagree- 
ments between Hitler and the generals increased, and the dictator made 
more and more wrong decisions. There are those—usually not people who 
had contact with him—who argue that he was something of a strategic 
genius, with a definite and effective theory of modern war. It is 
scarcely necessary to accept this to explain his early triumphs. Hitler’s 
formula was simple: it was in general mere boldness, the unswerving 
courage of the fanatical or the deranged. And this formula worked 
well, as it always will, against enemies who were ill-prepared, divided 
and weakly led. It did not work after the Allies had organized their 
strength and found strong leaders. But Hitler did not change the 
formula. His policy was still the bold offensive, the frontal attack, the 
refusal to give ground. One remembers Stalingrad, Mortain, the 
Ardennes—and a hundred occasions when the Fuehrer rejected the 
recommendations of his generals for timely withdrawals. If he had 
taken their advice at this stage, Germany could not have won the war; 
but she might have contrived to lengthen it considerably. 

Being a member of Hitler’s military entourage was an exhausting 
business for a general who was not prepared to be a mere yes-man. 
One such was Guderian, who was appointed by Hitler “to perform the 
duties” of Chief of the General Staff the day after the bomb went off 
(an appointment which he obviously finds it a bit embarrassing to 
explain). Here is his description of a conference in February, 1945 in 
which, for once, he won his point—the importance of placing an 
experienced general at the elbow of Himmler, whom Hitler, amazingly, 
had made commander of an army group: 

“. . So it went on for two hours. His fists raised, his cheeks flushed 
with rage, his whole body trembling, the man stood there in front of me, 
beside himself with fury and having lost all self-control. After each outburst 
of rage Hitler would stride up and down the carpet edge, then suddenly stop 
immediately before me and hurl his next accusation in my face.... 

Suddenly Hitler stopped short in front of Himmler and said: ‘Well, 
Himmler, General Wenck will arrive at your headquarters tonight and will 
take charge of the attack.’ .... Then he sat down in his usual place, called 
me over to him and said: ‘Now please continue with the conference. The 
General Staff has won a battle this day.’ And as he said this he smiled his 
most charming smile... .” 

The reader of these volumes may find it interesting to speculate 
on what the German people will make, in the end, of this continuing 
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controversy between the living and the dead. One thing at least the 
anxious western observer can note with satisfaction: the feud may help 
to stifle the growth of dangerous historical legends. The generals’ abuse 
should weaken the case of those who may strive to make Hitler into a 
national hero; and on the other hand the memory of Hitler’s victories 
and his hatred of the generals may militate against acceptance of the 
theory that the General Staff could have won the war if only Hitler had 
not interfered. Neither of these tales would be favourable to peace if 
allowed to flourish. 

Some of these books are politically naive. But, if the German generals 
were in many cases relatively childish in matters of politics, there were 
few of them that were not competent in their own field; and their 
writings are vastly interesting to the student of war. As military litera- 
ture, Guderian’s Panzer Leader is the most important of the group. 
The author, perhaps the ablest of all the German field commanders, 
played a vital part in Poland, in France and later in Russia. He was 
obviously one of those people who preserve documents, and his detailed 
narrative of his campaigns is a valuable contribution to history and in 
particular one of our best available sources on the war in Russia. It 
serves to recall that roughly two-thirds of the German army was 
always deployed on the eastern front. This is a fact which it is easy to 
forget, but which in present circumstances it is very important to 
remember. 


Ottawa, December 1952. C. P. STAcEY 


Von Runpstept, THE SOLDIER AND THE MAN. By Guenther Blumen- 
tritt. 1952. (London: Odhams Press; Toronto: Ryerson. 288pp. 
$4.00) 

Tue Criticat Years. By General Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg. 
1952. (London: Allan Wingate; Toronto: Ambassador Books. viii, 
208pp. $3.75) 

PANZER LEADER. By General Heinz Guderian. 1952. (London: Michael 
Joseph ; Toronto: Collins. 528pp. $7.50) 

Tue GERMAN ARMY IN THE West. By General Siegfried Westphal. 
1951. (London: Cassell; Toronto: British Book Service. x, 222pp. 
$3.75) 

RomMEL. By Desmond Young. 1950. (London and Toronto: Collins. 
288pp. $3.00) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE STERLING Area. By A. R. Conan. 1952. (London, Toronto: Mac- 

Millan. 192pp. $3.00) 

In view of the generally high level of economic discussion in Britain, 
it is surprising that the number of reports on the actual functioning of the 
sterling area system has been so limited. There has been an abundance 
of discussion of Britain’s problems and of British policies, but too little 
of it has really delved into the problems of the sterling system as a whole. 
Mr. Conan’s new book, which concentrates on bringing out the essential 
facts about the system, is thus most welcome, as also is the more elab- 
orate (though not necessarily more useful) report recentiy released by 
officials of the U.S. Mutual Security Agency in London. 

The need for studies relating to the sterling system as a whole is 
clearly shown by Mr. Conan, for, as he puts it, there has been since 
1939 “a marked change in the system’s centre of gravity.” Imports into 
overseas sterling countries (i. e. those other than Britain) have weighed 
relatively more heavily in the overall balance of payments since the war 
than have imports into Britain. In sterling area trade with North 
America, with respect to both exports and imports, the predominance 
of the overseas members is even more notable (Tables pages 70, 72). 
Further, as a result of the war there is no longer such a clean-cut dis- 
tinction between Britain and Ireland as creditor countries on capital 
account and other sterling area members as debtor countries. The net 
result of this change and of the much increased value of merchandise 
trade has been to reduce the significance of interest payments within the 
area and to produce an internal shift of purchasing power from the 
creditor countries to the debtors. For these and other reasons, Mr. 
Conan emphasizes that in discussion of the sterling problem, “it is 
clearly inadequate to take account only of conditions prevailing in the 
United Kingdom.” 

The consequences of paying too little attention to the overseas sector 
of the sterling area are illustrated in a number of ways. Analysis of the 
network of trade and capital movements within the area, for example, 
greatly modifies the presentation of the sterling balances question that 
has been expounded by The Economist and has gained wide acceptance 
on this continent. Again, in the discussions preceding the devaluation 
of sterling in 1949, less concentration on Britain alone might have raised 
more doubts about the appropriateness of such a move. As Mr. Conan 
describes it, insistence for devaluation came from the United States. 
Britain was reluctant, and only in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
(where gold production is very important) was the decision to devalue 
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fully endorsed and welcomed. To most overseas members of the sterling 
area, transactions within the area are more important than transactions 
with North America; hence the decisions to follow sterling. However, 
because of the large flow of raw materials from overseas sterling coun- 
tries to the United States and the recovery in U.S. business which 
was getting under way at this time, the price readjustments following ; 
devaluation proved to be more extensive than had been anticipated. 4 
Despite the sharp rise in sterling prices of these commodities, there was 
little increase in the volume of their sales that could not be attributed 
to factors other than devaluation, and meanwhile the prices of British 
imports were raised much more than had been expected. Moreover, the 
decision to devalue and the inadequate channels for consultation within « 
the sterling area paved the way for a serious trade rupture between 
India and Pakistan and certainly did little to facilitate the degree of co- Lt 
operation that is so necessary to the restoration of a satisfactory pay- hs 
ments position for the area. 4 

Mr. Conan does a real service in pointing up the inevitable complexity Hy 
of the sterling problem that follows from the need to examine the widely ig 
varied economies of all sterling area members. And while the author 4 
avoids most of the crucial issues of economic policy, his careful presen- 3 
tation of the basic balance of payments data provides a welcome factual 4 
antidote to much of the overgeneralized discussion of sterling area prob- 
lems and policies. On the other hand, his approach is essentially a 
financial one and undoubtedly lacks much in colour and depth. It is bd 
discouraging, too, to be faced with the apparently unavoidable “dated- a 
ness” of studies such as this one. With an analysis running only up to 4 
the end of 1950, and some sketchy data concerning the first half of 1951, 4 
the reader has to be content with only a few hints of the new difficulties i 
raised by the outbreak of the Korean war. Another unfortunate draw- 
back to the book, in this reviewer’s estimation, is the introductory 
chapter, a substantial part of which might much better have been briefly 
summarized and the mass of detail transferred to the group of other 
useful appendices. It would be a pity if this rather uninspiring introduc- 
tion were to discourage prospective readers from following through to 
the more interesting and valuable sections of the book. 


Toronto, November 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Forrest L. RoGers 


CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH. By 
Heather J. Harvey. 1952. (London, Toronto: Oxford. viii, 411pp. $6.50, 
members $5.20) 

This volume, like its predecessor issued under the same title in 1934, 
is described as a handbook on the subject. It is a compilation of data on 
the institutional machinery and methods of consultation and co-opera- 
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tion in the Commonwealth. Such explanation as is offered is not in the 
form of comments by the author but rather of excerpts from ministerial 
and official statements. The fact that this volume is almost twice the 
length of its predecessor testifies not only to the expansion of member- 
ship in the Commonwealth but also to the intensifying of consultation 
and the multiplying of consultative channels. 

The channels and the methods are now so numerous, the official and 
other descriptions of them are so widely scattered in so many documents 
that every student of the Commonwealth will be deeply grateful for this 
detailed and accurate handbook. This reviewer’s failure to find signifi- 
cant error in its voluminous data would be dubious warrant of its ac- 
curacy. Its reliability is vouched for more securely by the fact that it was 
first issued in mimeographed form for use at the Bigwin Inn Conference 
of 1949, and later revised in the light of the comment and supplementary 
material which emerged there. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first describes the 
organs of co-operation. An introductory chapter describes the changes 
in the membership of the Commonwealth since 1934. The second chapter 
explains with such clarity as the subject permits the nationality and 
citizenship laws of the self-governing members. In the succeeding 
chapters of Part I, the declining role of the formal imperial conference 
is noted and the growing frequency of informal meetings of prime min- 
isters, ministers of finance, and so on, are described. Eight new official 
organs for co-operation in specific fields are sketched and the standing 
machinery for consultation, which has developed substantially since 
1934, is carefully outlined. The proposals of Mr. Curtin and Lord Bruce 
for an Empire Council, and the somewhat vaguer suggestions of Field 
Marshal Smuts and Lord Halifax for new means of concerting policy, 
are also described and the reactions they provoked are summarized. 


In Part II, the machinery for collective defence as developed in two 
wars is set forth, the co-operative action taken for the control of atomic 
energy discussed, and the defence policies of the member states of the 
Commonwealth outlined. 

Part III deals with methods and procedures of Commonwealth 
participation in international action. There was little new to be added 
about the forms of participation or about the rules to be observed by 
member states when negotiating treaties with non-member states. But 
there are, of course, entirely new chapters on participation of the Com- 
monwealth in the United Nations and in NATO. The record of co- 
operative action and organization in the second world war is also in- 
cluded in this Part. 

A great mass of important data has been drawn together here. There 
cannot be many significant facts relating to consultation and co-cperation 
which are omitted. But it may be queried whether an index of six pages 
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only is an adequate key to particular pieces of knowledge imprisoned 
in the text. 


Queen’s University. J. A. Corry 


Tue Memorrs oF HERBERT Hoover: THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1929- 
1941. 1952. (New York, Toronto: MacMillan. xiv, 503pp. $6.00) 


It is unfortunate, if inevitable, that the greater part of this third 
volume of Hoover memoirs should be given over to bitter attacks on 
the author’s late adversary. Still smarting under such phrases as “The 
Hoover Depression” the ex-president spends the first third of the book 
arguing that foreign conditions, unco-operative bankers, greed and fear 
were alone responsible for the first “five phases” of the depression. One 
may be prepared to concede some of his points, but when he abruptly 
asserts that the “sixth phase” was clearly brought on by Roosevelt’s 
“inept economic action” one wonders how disingenuous is the explana- 
tion of his own incapacity in the earlier phases. Indeed, Mr. Hoover’s 
account of his own failure to persuade the Federal Reserve Board, the 
New York Stock Exchange and other business groups to adopt ob- 
viously necessary policies might well be taken as a full justification of 
the drastic Roosevelt action of the spring of 1933. 

The whole treatment of the 1932 election campaign and of the suc- 
ceeding Roosevelt policies is riddled with recrimination. Raymond 
Moley (now the Republican half of Newsweek’s schizophrenia) is about 
the only man of integrity or intelligence discerned by Mr. Hoover 
amongst the New Deal personnel. The label ‘fascist’ is employed in- 
discriminately. 

Only those foreign affairs intimately related to the depression are 
touched upon in this volume: the excessive issuance of short-term 
credits to Germany and Austria, the 1931 moratorium on intergovern- 
mental payments, the abortive World Economic Conference of 1933. 
In his discussion of this period of chronic financial crisis, Mr. Hoover 
underlines the caution with which he moved. Repeatedly he refused to 
make public the knowledge he possessed of the actual condition of 
American banks and securities, or of the stability of American-held 
foreign debts. This led to the Roosevelt election charge that he had 
kept the public in the dark, and that had the truth been known, Con- 
gress might earlier have been prepared for fundamental legislation. 
Hoover’s justification, on the other hand, was Roosevelt’s own inaugural 
statement that “we have nothing to fear but fear itself.” Even in retro- 
spect, Mr. Hoover does not concede that the rampant fear of 1932-3 
could only be cured by basic and positive action—amistakes included. The 
convertibility of gold-based currencies and severely balanced budgets 
he still believes would have been the best way out of the depression. 
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Commenting on Roosevelt’s refusal to share the responsibility of pre- 
paring a budget after the 1932 election and prior to the inauguration, 
Mr. Hoover writes: “After all this tumult, mine was the last attempt 
to balance the budget for twenty years. A new philosophy has super- 
seded, that a deficit is a good thing, even in peace.” 

Roosevelt’s recognition of Russia, sixteen years after the revolution, 
brings forth the comment (strange at this date, unless the 1952 election 
explains it) that the Democratic president thus “condoned” Russia’s un- 
speakable evils. It is difficult for a non-American to take this sort of 
thing seriously. And such charges really serve to weaken the anti- 
Roosevelt argument where, otherwise, it would be strongest. For 
example, the Roosevelt “torpedoing” of the World Economic Conference, 
and his tactless handling of Hull and Moley as the representatives of 
America in London, did much to stiffen world suspicion of American 
economic policy and diplomatic competence. Mr. Hoover plays this tune 
with feeling, but the other themes in his medley are discordant. 


United College, Winnipeg. KENNETH McNaAucGHtT 


WHITHER EvropE—UNION oR PARTNERSHIP. By M. J. Bonn. 1952. 
(London: Cohen and West; Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. 
207pp. $3.50) 


In Whither Europe---Union or Partnership? M. J. Bonn has given 


us something far removed from the vague dreamings of an impractical 
idealist suggested by his title. 

His work is intensely realistic and, one suspects, has a definite ob- 
ject which is not revealed until the ninth and tenth chapters. That one 
might not agree with all the sentiments expressed does not detract 
from the interest of the book. For although it concerns a proposed 
European Union that would cut across the bounds of old-fashioned 
national sovereignty, the heavy boots of nationalism, especially German 
nationalism, echo through its pages. 

Sparing no punches, with frequent vicious undercuts at the United 
States, M. J. Bonn reviews the progress and failures of European Union 
to date. Drawing on the lessons of history, he leaves the reader with 
the impression that federations after the style of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, or Switzerland are no good for Europe, that 
the European Army is impracticable and that any form of customs or 
economic union is doomed to failure. In fact this book is most depressing 
as regards the prospects of union in anything more than an old-fashioned 
military alliance, politely called a partnership. 

Having well illustrated that all the moves towards union in Western 
Europe have been precipitated by fear of Russia and that any economic 
integration achieved has been the result of Marshall Aid, M. J. Bonn 
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proceeds to point out that such a defensive alliance is bound to fail unless 
it can procure the full and free participation of Germany. All this sounds 
like good commonsense on the face of it, but there is something about the 
way the argument is put that rouses all one’s haunting fears of German 
militaristic nationalism. 

A large part of the important ninth and tenth chapters is devoted 
to the alleged ill-treatment of Germany and her “professional officers” 
by the Allies. France’s understandable fear of German military ambition 
is contemptuously dismissed as “narrow national statecraft,” but the 
avowed aim of Germany is admitted to be reunion either under one 
flag or the other. 

“The question for Europe is whether the Soviets or the West will 
unite them (East and West Germany), and when. The West cannot 
do it by denouncing a German nationalism which asks for nothing more 
than national unity and equality with, not ascendancy over, other 
nations.” 

Hark to the familiar ring! Apparently it cannot be expected that 
German military units will participate in a European Army unless 
they are under the unrestricted control of their own government. 

This book is to be commended to students of international affairs 
as much for its unwitting revelations about German aims as for the 
opinions of the author. 


Calgary. Roy Farran 


PuitosopHic ProBLeMs OF NUCLEAR ScIENCE. By Werner Heisenberg. 
1952. (London: Faber and Faber. 126pp. $3.50) 


Professor Heisenberg takes, as his fundamental premise, that science 
is the major force affecting the central ideas of any culture. It follows 
that any significant revision of the fundamental ideas of science must lead 
to a new understanding of nature and man. Newtonian science which 
replaced the God-dominated world of the Middle Ages with a machine- 
like structure, materialistic and deterministic in nature, continues to 
colour our thinking. The revision of Classical Physics involved in con- 
temporary science demands a modification of this deterministic and ma- 
terialistic view of nature. 

Heisenberg is most concerned to overthrow the mechanistic view- 
point. He argues that in the field of Nuclear Physics the laws of Classical 
Physics no longer apply. Here he stresses the fact that the observer 
makes a difference to the observed. It is, for instance, impossible to de- 
termine both the place and the velocity of an electron at the same time 
since the instruments of the observer make a difference. He also insists 
that different levels must have their own laws: it is no longer possible 
to develop Biology as only an extension of Physics. 
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Although these ideas are not new and have received a mixed re- 
ception, this statement of them is primarily interesting because it makes 
available Heisenberg’s opinions and conclusions in non-technical 
language. 

The book is made up of eight lectures given at various times from 
1932 to 1948. The first six were published in Germany under the title 
Wandlungen in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft. The last two 
were delivered in 1948 and 1946 respectively. 

The lecture given in 1948 on the Fundamental Problems of Present- 
day Atomic Physics is most important as an analysis of the hopes and 
difficulties of Nuclear Physics. In the view of Heisenberg contemporary 
science has completed the cycle back to the ancient Greeks and the as- 
sumption of a single substance. Nineteenth century chemistry discovered 
about one hundred elements, a far cry from a single substance, Today 
it is recognised that everything is but a different form of what may be 
called ‘energy,’ a vindication of the Greek insight. 

The different manifestations of this basic stuff can only be represented 
in mathematical forms. Unfortunately ‘the mathematical formulations 
which describe the properties of elementary particles are not yet entirely 
known.’ In fact they may never be known, yet it is only by means of 
them prediction is possible. The ‘real task of atomic physics’ is to dis- 
cover the mathematical formulations ‘which determine all the proper- 
ties of elementary particles and their combinations.’ 

There are real difficulties. In the first place if we use, say, the co- 
ordinates of a particle we are assuming the existence of the particle and 
this can no longer be taken for granted. In the second place if all things 
are only manifestations of energy then such concepts as life and soul 
ought to be included in Physics—and yet they cannot be without a very 
great broadening of the mathematical structures of Physics, or the 
introduction of new concepts. Heisenberg in other words insists that 
reducing everything to a single stuff ‘energy’ does not involve sur- 
rendering to materialism and denying the existence of spiritual phe- 
nomena. 

The last lecture on Science and International Understanding dis- 
cusses the perplexity of the modern scientist. As a scientist he must 
be an internationalist because of his scientific contacts and obligations. 
At the same time as a citizen he must be a nationalist. The importance 
of the scientist for the development of modern weapons puts him in the 
position of having to serve a policy over which, as a scientist, he has 
no control. 

The dilemma is increased in the contemporary world since it may 
be argued that science has undermined a belief in values and justified 
an ‘illusory nihilism.’ Heisenberg argues that this cannot be correct 
since scientists at least accept the distinction between Truth and Error. 
Science stands fast on the fact that Truth is and can be obtained. It 
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is this faith, in Heisenberg’s opinion, that will bring men back to a 
faith in values. 

This conclusion seems like a beautiful non sequitur or a failure to 
catch the meaning of the problem. Nevertheless it does not detract from 
the general excellence of this series of lectures which direct attention, 
in non-technical language, to many of the basic problems facing those 
who wish to understand Nature and man’s place in it in the light of 
Nuclear Physics. 


Toronto, October 1952. Marcus Lone 


Hitter’s Stratecy. By F. H. Hinsley. 1951. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press; Toronto: MacMillan. xii, 254pp. $4.00) 


To echo (and to distort) one of the late Lord Baldwin’s phrases, 
we are all strategists now. Mr. Hinsley’s study is thus likely to excite 
many an armchair critic outside the schools of military science. This is 
as it should be. War is not best left to Chiefs-of-Staff, and civilians ought 
to know more about its conduct than they generally do; though a politi- 
cian who dominates and overrules his service chiefs may drive them all 
to ruin, as Hitler did. It is a damning liability for a nation to be in 
thrall to a maniac; and for one charlatan on the highest diplomatic level 
to say of another charlatan on the highest level of power, as Ribben- 
trop said of his master, that he must be considered the greatest expert 
on military questions, is an advertisement of disaster. It is not sur- 
prising that Hitler’s armies went far, given their initially overwhelming 
striking power, especially in the air. But on what plan, or where next, 
or how far Hitler intended them to go, either when he invaded Poland, 
or failed to invade England, or invaded Russia, or declared war on 
the United States, does not appear from this close scrutiny of his record. 
No one will say that Hitler was a simpleton. But man, the most cunning 
of the animals, can mobilize intellect in the struggle for survival. Hitler 
was apt to fight with his temper, and perished. 

He made a beginning of his end, according to Mr. Hinsley’s post- 
mortem, when the Anglo-Polish Mutual Assistance Declaration, pub- 
lished on April 6, 1939, “not only forced his hand, but also led him to 
lose his head.” It was frustration and disappointment following the de- 
feat of France, on Mr. Hinsley’s evidence, rather than the intoxication 
of success which on Trevor-Roper’s assertion, drove him to attack Rus- 
sia before settling his affairs elsewhere, though both writers assess the 
cause of that fatal decision as emotional. In explaining frustration Mr. 
Hinsley adds to the first reason, the continued belligerency of the British, 
a second: an appreciation of the hazards of attempting to invade England 
with neither air supremacy nor adequate naval strength. It is the latter 
consideration, Hitler’s weakness at sea, that the author takes as his 
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theme. The book is a closely reasoned thesis in the school of Captain 
Mahan, arguing victory through sea-power against the morbid psy- 
chology of a landlocked enemy. Readers will find it a refreshing change 
to consider the efficacy of ships after our recent surfeit of strategic 
bombers. 

In following the argument, however, one is conscious of being drawn 
away from a consideration of enemy strategy in its broadest terms. The 
binding power of particular documentation, that of the German Naval 
Archives, tends to hold one in, and the strategy of the land battles, both 
in the east and west of Europe, the economic conflict, and the ‘war for 
the minds of men,’ are apt to be lost in naval priorities and the U-boat 
controversy. This valuable addition to the study of war is, perhaps, a 
trifle overburdened as to title, but for us in Canada, who make one dollar 
in three by overseas trading, the emphasis on the oceans will not come 
amiss when we examine the conditions of our own survival. 


Queen’s University, November 1952. Eric Harrison 


Tue Unitep STATES AND THE Far East, 1945-1951. By Harold M. 
Vinacke, 1952. (Stanford: Stanford University Press; Toronto: 
Oxford. 135pp. $.75) 

For victory in November, the Republicans in the United States 
owed much to having convinced many voters that the Democrats had 
“lost China” and precipitated a stalemated war in Korea. The United 
States and the Far East, 1945-1951, a slim volume by Professor Harold 
M. Vinacke of the University of Cincinnati, throws light on this con- 
troversy, though written before the campaign. It does not, however, 
pretend to be a definitive analysis. Professor Vinacke concludes that 
American policy lagged behind change in Asia instead of anticipating 
it. But his concern is to give a well-balanced account of events rather 
than to pass judgments. 

Professor Vinacke identifies the main motivation of Washington’s 
Asian policy as economic—the desire for “equality of competitive op- 
portunity in trade and investment,” and for access to raw materials. 
This policy has been confused throughout by conflicting attitudes among 
Americans, divided counsels, assumptions that proved invalid, and a 
naiveté that Professor Vinacke seems at times to share. But it has been 
consistent in practical aim through several phases—support for “the 
Open Door” in China when some European powers wanted exclusive 
areas; conquest of the Philippines; support for Japan’s war with Rus- 
sia, and then for Russia as a check on Japan in North Manchuria. 

Japan’s seizure of Korea in 1910 caused Washington to emphasize 
China’s right to territorial integrity. Japan’s seizure of Manchuria and 
its creation of a closed economy led to war with the United States. Pro- 
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fessor Vinacke, however, does not underscore the inconsistency of a 
national policy that keeps the American door only ajar while demand- 
ing an open door elsewhere. 

During the second world war, according to Professor Vinacke, the 
United States aimed at making China a Great Power as a check on 
Japan and the Soviet Union. It rather optimistically expected the Rus- 
sians to co-operate in this project in return for concessions in Europe. 
By the Cairo Declaration in 1943, China was to recover all territories 
lost since 1894. But at Yalta in 1945, “President Roosevelt had ac- 
quiesced in Russia’s post-war re-entry into Manchuria under military 
advice that that was not too great a price to pay for a Soviet declara- 
tion of war against Japan.” 

By this time Washington knew the Nationalist regime was riddled 
with corruption and facing economic collapse, while the Chinese Com- 
munists had much popular support. Yet by restricting its direct dealings 
and aid to the Nationalists, it antagonized the Communists. At the 
same time, it antagonized the Nationalists by urging reforms and a 
“democratic coalition.” Neither faction, General Marshall discovered, 
would trust its fate to the other. Professor Vinacke thinks that if 
Americans had criticized less, and given “decisive support,” the Na- 
tionalists might have won the civil war. His evidence may nevertheless 
suggest that only an American occupation of China could have pre- 
vented the outcome. 

As a result of the Communist victory, “China was eliminated as a 
base for American Far Eastern policy in the struggle with the Soviet 
Union.” For a time, however, the U.S. state department considered the 
revolution a Chinese affair, not necessarily menacing to the United 
States. It might have accepted the fall of Formosa and acquisition by 
the Peiping regime of China’s seat in the United Nations. To bolster a 
weak position in South Korea, which American military authorities 
considered indefensible, it brought in the moral force of the U.N. It 
considered that Japan, where Washington’s policy had been “to keep 
control in its own hands,” should have an early peace and continue dis- 
armed. 

The Truman Doctrine on containment of Communism made recog- 
nition of Communist China politically difficult. But Professor Vinacke 
can suggest only feeble arguments for refusing recognition, or for 
American support of Nationalist China’s extravagant charges against 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations. In 1948, General MacArthur 
slowed reforms in favour of Japan’s industrial recovery and accepted 
the defence department’s view that Japan must be the northern anchor 
of a United States defence line. 

Meantime, in Korea neither the Soviet Union nor the United States 
would agree to any solution “having the effect of strengthening the posi- 
tion of the other.” Passing over provocations by South Korea, Professor 
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Vinacke shows how the North Korean invasion crystallized American 
policy. Washington acted at once, calling for U.N. support. It unilater- 
ally sent the Seventh Fleet to ‘neutralize’ Formosa, though China was 
not involved. Apparently by now it lumped all Communist regimes to- 
gether. 

When the U.N. advance to the Yalu brought the Chinese into the 
struggle, General MacArthur wanted to “‘unleash” Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist troops. Perhaps one can read regret in Professor Vinacke’s 
remark that the necessity of keeping a coalition together has limited the 
United States’ “freedom of action” in several parts of the world. Cer- 
tainly the author takes a casual view of the impact on Asia of American 
policy in pushing through the U.N. a resolution labelling Communist 
China an aggressor, and he seems to deplore the fact that “laborious 
negotiations” were required to get other nations to sign a peace treaty 
aimed at “making Japan a power factor” once more. 

Professor Vinacke deserves credit for realism as well as research, 
and he has written a useful handbook on American policy in the Far 
East. 


Ottawa. RonaLD GRANTHAM 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE LAW oF THE UNITED Nations. By Hans 

Kelsen. 1951. (New York: Praeger, Inc. 86pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

This short book is a supplement (pp. 909-994) to Professor Kelsen’s 
The Law of the United Nations. In his earlier book the author subjected 
the Charter of the United Nations to a most minute and devastating 
critical analysis. In this supplement he uses the same technique in a 
discussion of four subjects of outstanding importance: the organization 
of collective self-defence through the North Atlantic Treaty; the action 
in Korea; the re-appointment of the Secretary General ; and the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution of the General Assembly. 

The author’s purpose is to examine the constitutional validity of 
these four matters. Does NATO violate the Charter? Is the action in 
Korea “action of the United Nations” and is it in accordance with the 
Charter? Can the General Assembly legally recommend the use of 
armed force? These questions are of universal interest, but the task of 
extracting an answer from the words used in the Charter is very dif- 
ficult and calls for expert legal knowledge. Unfortunately, not even Pro- 
fessor Kelsen’s great legal talent is always helpful. Very seldom does 
he venture a definite opinion; mostly he does no more than say that 
contradictory interpretations of the Charter are possible and equally 
supportable by argument. And often one gets the impression that, even 
though he argues that either the Soviet view or the western democracies’ 
view is legally possible, he feels that the interpretation that supports 
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the action of the western democracies in the matter under discussion is, 
in truth, contrary to the intention of the framers of the Charter and 
unconstitutional. This is especially true of his discussion on the proposal 
to use armed force on the recommendation of the General Assembly 
alone. 

Professor Kelsen, doubtful though he may be about the legal validity 
of much that has been done by the western democracies and by the 
General Assembly, does not condemn their actions. This is clear from 
his introduction where he writes that: 

“The law of a community .. . especially its constitution . . . may be 
changed not only by formal amendments . . . . It may be modified also by its 
actual application based on an interpretation which, more or less consistent 
with the letter of the law, is not in conformity with the ascertainable inten- 
tion of its authors. This is the way the law adapts itself to changing cir- 
cumstances if it is too difficult or impossible to put in operation the amend- 
ment procedure. This is the case with the amendment procedure prescribed 
in the Charter of the United Nations. . . . amendments to the Charter are 
practically impossible.” 

The plain fact is that the paralysis of the system of collective security 
established by the Charter by the use of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil was an event uncontemplated by the founders of the United Nations. 
The actions discussed in this book were taken in an attempt to escape 
from this paralysis and to provide a more certain system of collective 
security. They may well be, as Professor Kelsen says, “the first steps 
in the development of a new law of the United Nations.” Professor 
Kelsen’s books on the United Nations will be used with benefit by 
those who fashion this new law. 


University of British Columbia. - C. B. Bourne 


Human Ricurts As LecAt Ricuts. By Pieter N. Drost. 1951. (Leiden: 

A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij. N. V. 272pp. fl. 18.50) 

As the work of the United Nations on the Covenant on Human 
Rights has gone forward during the past three years, the great dif- 
ficulties in the way of creating concrete human rights capable of legal 
enforcement have become increasingly apparent. Dr. Drost, who has 
worked in the Division of Human Rights of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, has acquired a profound knowledge of these difficulties. In this 
book he has surveyed the whole problem of human rights and their in- 
troduction into positive international law. 

While he has discussed generally the history and the nature and 
content of human rights, he has particularly concentrated on the imple- 
mentation of the rights that presumably will be defined in the future 
by treaties like the proposed Covenant on Human Rights. As the 
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author says, the book is mainly devoted to the “how” and not the 
“what” and “why.” This emphasis on the development of organs and 
procedures that will ensure the just determination of alleged breaches 
of international laws guaranteeing specific human rights and the ef- 
fective enforcement of those laws, is understandable. It should be ob- 
vious that human rights under international law, mostly rights protecting 
the individual against the government of his own state, will mean little 
if there is no machinery for a judicial enquiry into complaints alleging 
breaches of the law. 

The proposals of the author on implementation are interesting and 
merit careful study. He suggests that an individual should have direct 
access by right of petition to a system of international agencies organized 
on three levels—national, regional and universal. The functions of 
these agencies will be to hear complaints, to negotiate settlements and, 
failing a settlement, to pronounce decisions on all violations of inter- 
national human rights, there being an appeal from the national agency, 
a court of first instance as it were, to the regional agency and thence 
to the universal agency. However, if the decision of these agencies is 
ignored by an offending state, then the only remedy is to refer the mat- 
ter to the United Nations to be dealt with by political pressure. He 
advocates no other sanction because in his view it is unrealistic to think 
that any definite procedure for enforcing the decisions of these agencies 
will be accepted by the powerful states: the “fatal doctrine of sovereign- 
ty” is still dominant in international relations. As it is, his proposals go 
much beyond the schemes of implementation that are likely to be recom- 
mended by the Commission on Human Rights or to be accepted by 
many states. 

In chapter XVII, Dr. Drost also pleads for the legal recognition of 
the fundamental rights of peoples as distinct from the rights of states 
and the rights of individuals. He feels that there is a need for the im- 
mediate working out of rules of international law to protect and aid the 
emancipation of national minorities and colonial peoples. It so happens 
that the United Nations seems about to work out some such rules, for 
the Commission on Human Rights, in accordance with a resolution 
passed by the General Assembly last year, has incorporated into the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights an article providing that “all peoples 
shall have the right of self-determination,” and that “the right of the 
peoples to self-determination shall also include permanent sovereignty 
over their natural wealth and resources. In no case may a people be de- 
prived of its own means of subsistence on the grounds of any rights 
that may be claimed by other States.” The implications of these rights 
are far-reaching and controversial. 

The author is a persuasive advocate of a system of human rights as 
legal rights under international law. He feels sure that we can, and 
must, make progress in implementing the legislative programme of 
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human rights set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
But he warns us not to expect that this important work can be done in 
a short time. He reminds us that “human rights in positive law, national 
or international, have significance only in so far as they are politically, 
economically, socially and psychologically possible in any given country.” 
These and many more of his thoughts are stimulating and lead to deeper 
reflection on the relationship between the individual, the state and the 
international community, and also on the eternal subject of fundamental 
human rights. 

Without detracting from the merits of the substance of this study, 
I venture to suggest some defects of form. The use of paragraph head- 
ings in large print, sometimes three or four of them on one page, tends 
to break the continuity of the reader’s thought. Further, many parts of 
the book are verbose and repetitious. I also noted sixteen typographical 
or spelling errors. 


University of British Columbia. C. B. Bourne 


CanapDA: NATION AND NeIGHBouR. By Arthur R. M. Lower. 1952. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press. 202pp. $4.00) 


This book—an extended essay in form—is stimulating as all Pro- 
fessor Lower’s writing is, and not nearly as provocative as some of it 
has been. Professor Lower, we suspect, is mellowing with the years, 
and for this there is good reason. He has lived, rather he is living, 
through an age when his own early aspirations for his country are being 
rapidly fulfilled. The pages breathe an optimism and pride for which, 
twenty years ago, he had scant place. 

Canada: Nation and Neighbour deserves a wide audience. Inevit- 
ably historical in form, the book is an attempt not to write a condensed 
story of Canada but to describe the thinking and outlook of Canadians, 
how they came by it, and what now may be expected of it. The book 
inclines toward sweeping generalizations. But the generalizations them- 
selves are valuable because they engender a sharp appraisement by the 
reader. Whether he ends by accepting all the Lower dicta, or whether 
he does not, the reader finishes the study with his own assessment of 
the problems Professor Lower raises. This we take to be a vital part of 
the educational process. 

Most interesting of course are the pages which discuss the miracles 
which have brought two disparate races, differing in language, culture 
and political tradition, together in a single state. The relationship, Pro- 
fessor Lower properly observes, remains one of the head rather than the 
heart. But he points out with equal accuracy that what we now have has 
been the result of a basic instinct for compromise. There has been a 
growing acceptance of the tenacity of French-speaking Canada and of the 
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latter’s attitudes toward politics and life. There has been in Quebec a 
greater readiness to believe that in English-speaking Canada there are 
more and more men and women who do not look abroad to find the 
guiding lines of conduct but regard the world in which they live from a 
strictly Canadian point of view. 

The most interesting passages of Professor Lower’s essay are those 
describing the gradual growth of these tendencies and the sources from 
which they sprung. 

The pattern of the book is unevenly maintained. The last three 
chapters concentrate far too much on questions of foreign policy and 
of “The Great Debate” when, before the war, Canadians of every type 
and origin began for the first time to discuss in Canadian terms the 
impact of outside events upon our lives. The result, it seems to this re- 
viewer, is to blow up both “The Great Debate”’ itself and (incidentally) 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs to more than life-size. 
Many other factors were at work. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion is not listed in the index yet publicly-owned radio has been a vital, 
unifying force in this country since its inception. Fewer pages on the 
CIIA and more on the CBC would have corrected the balance. Even 
the depression played a unifying role, not only by hastening the tendency 
to centralization of power but by its ultimate creation of a system of 
national unemployment insurance which assists the mobility of the la- 
bour force. Still other examples could be cited. 

These, if they are flaws in the pattern, are not important. It is more 
a question of emphasis than anything else; and it is reasonable enough 
to suspend historical judgment until history has had its chance at recent 
events. Professor Lower has never written better nor with more good 
cheer than he has done in this small book, a by-blow, as it were, from 
more serious studies. 


Montreal. G. V. FerGcuson 


THe Korea Story. By John C. Caldwell. 1952. (Chicago: Henry 

Regnery Company. xii, 180pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

This book concerns Korean events from the winter of 1948, when 
the writer was appointed as a civil Information Officer under the Army 
of Occupation, until the beginning of the North Korean Invasion in 
June, 1950. Mr. Caldwell’s missionary background is reflected in his 
challenging commentary. 

As regards the period of American military government, which 
ended in August, 1948, he testifies to the limited success of the May 
democratic elections (UN supervised), and says that they were “in a 
measure an American victory.” He adds, however, that the Occupation 
made “several serious mistakes which the Communists had eagerly 
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seized upon and were exploiting at a great rate. It was a situation which 
demanded great wisdom and experience, and we were lacking in both.” 
The burden of his complaint is that the average American disliked 
Korea and the Koreans and kept apart from both; that American 
drinking parties and black market operations set a deplorable example; 
that American police advisers, through race prejudice, ignorance and 
lack of education in national differences, were convinced that the “gooks” 
only understood force. In consequence, “any friendly relationship be- 
tween American and Korean was pretty thoroughly dried up at the 
source.” 

Analyzing local communistic propaganda, Mr. Caldwell learned 
how “the good things we do are distorted and turned against us, and 
how the failures of our democracy are used, told over and over again, 
added to, and embroidered upon, to convey a picture of us as a truly 
despicable, cruel and imperialistic nation.” 

His chief diatribes are directed against the operations of the Depart- 
ment of State after it took over from the Occupation Army. “It came 
upon the scene,” he says, “filled with some of the same naive notions 
that had already lost us China.” He lambastes the personne) of the State 
Department’s mission to Korea asserting that they were ill-selected, that 
they isolated themselves from the people they were there to help, that 
they lived in unsuitable luxury at the cost of the American taxpayer, and 
that their behaviour was unseemly. 

Similar charges, and with equal justification, have doubtless been 
directed against ‘master race’ representatives suddenly transplanted in 
old ‘colonial’ days to contact with backward and uncongenial people. 
But Mr. Caldwell laments that, when he was sent to Washington for 
consultation in 1949, he found in the State Department “so little real 
interest in, or understanding of, our moral commitment to develop, build 
up and defend Korea.” 

And so the tale moves on to the tragic debacle of the invasion, and 
the hasty and chaotic exodus. He concludes by saying: “We lost our 
belongings and many of our friends, but our greatest tragedy was the 
end of a dream we had a part in building. . . . We had seen the valiant 
efforts of some Americans, the mistakes and avarice of others, all of 
them having a share in realizing the dream. But for all of us, missionary, 
diplomat and common man, it ended on that Sunday.” 


Victoria, B.C., October 1952. Rosert HoLtanp 
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ATLANTIC ALLIANCE: Nato’s ROLE IN THE FREE Wor vp. A Report by 
a Chatham House Study Group. 1952. (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs; New York and Toronto: Oxford. ix, 172pp. 
$1.50, members $1.25) 

It is appropriate that the study group whose discussions furnished 
the raw material of this report should have met under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Brand, one of the last survivors of Milner’s Kindergarten 
and its later form, the Round Table “cabal.” For the members of that 
distinguished company were always champions of international organi- 
zation, whether in the form of the Imperial federation which Milner 
wished for; or the League of Nations, to which many of them turned ; 
or the dreams of wider federation, of which Lionel Curtis has been so 
vigorous a propagandist. Here we have the fruits of the discussions 
chaired by Brand on NATO, the concrete and defensive form in which 
aspirations towards international organization are at last being clothed 
with reality. 

The group which conducted the discussions included Professor Sir 
Charles Webster, Professor Lionel Robbins, and General Sir Ian Jacob; 
their ‘“‘somewhat unshapely discussions” (to quote the chairman) have 
been given coherent form by Mr. Donald H. McLachlan, who wrote the 
report. 

The group in its discussions for the most part eschewed the larger 
questions which the experiment of NATO suggests. The report deals 
sensibly, but only briefly, with such topics as what may be expected if 
Article 2 is taken seriously and put into practice, or what may be the 
implications for other international organizations of a progressive in- 
crease in the importance of NATO. The view is taken that NATO, in 
its present form, is not an adequate instrument for the development of 
a North Atlantic Community—using the phrase in the sense of a defii- 
nite political entity and not that of a community which historical analysis 
may discern in the past and the present. 

Within these self-chosen limits this report furnishes a clear guide 
to the development of NATO up to this point, to its problems and dif- 
ficulties and how far they have been solved. The best part of the book is 
chapters VII and VIII, which show NATO wrestling with its political 
and economic dilemmas, and outline in a clear fashion the tangled story 
of the development of its structure. 

On the other hand, this report gives the reader a most curious feeling 
of lacking depth, of having been produced in isolation. The well-informed 
gentlemen who constituted the group had before them—we are told— 
at various times many expert witnesses. There is, however, no evidence 
that they have read any of the scores of books and articles which by 
now constitute the bibliography of NATO. In a work of this kind one 
does not expect all the paraphernalia of scholarship; but it is a little odd 
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that the one book mentioned should be Defence in the Cold War (1950), 
that Chatham House study group report to which this is a sequel. 

Such indifference to what others may have thought and written on 
the subjects under discussion leads here and there to some peculiar re- 
sults. It is absurd, for instance, to say without qualification (p. 43), 
“There is nothing in the North Atlantic Treaty to support the view 
that NATO is, or should remain, a regional organization.” Even had 
Dr. Kelsen not thought it worth while to discuss this point at some 
length in his Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations, would 
not common sense suggest that a treaty with such a title, with member- 
ship specifically limited to European states, with a casus foederis which 
applies only in a certain defined geographical area, is in at least some 
sense a regional organization? 

Mr. McLachlan has carried out his difficult assignment with skill, 
apart from matters of detail. Faulty grammar appears here and there, 
e.g. “Each government were judges in their own cause” (p. 64). Nor 
is the distinction between “federation” and “confederation,” attempted 
on p. 104, one which most political scientists would uphold. 

The form of the report suggests larger questions. Chatham House 
is now deeply committed to the fashion of group reports put in shape 
by a rapporteur. But does this not often lose real merits in avoiding 
faults? It can never have the bite of something that is the product of 
an individual mind ; and it conceals from us the differences of view which 
are perhaps the most illuminating thing to come out of a gathering of 
distinguished minds. If they are really distinguished we want to hear 
the cut-and-thrust of their views, as we did in the verbatim reporting of 
discussions in an older Chatham House publication, The Future of the 
League of Nations (1936), which made more lively reading than the 
too smooth phrases of a reported (and perhaps partly imaginary) con- 
sensus. 


Toronto. ARTHUR C. TURNER 


Tue Poritsuro. By George K. Schueller. 1951. (Stanford, California : 

Stanford University Press. vi, 79pp. $1.25 U.S.) 

The Hoover Institute has undertaken a series of “Elite Studies” 
describing changes in the composition of ruling groups in various coun- 
tries. In this monograph, Mr. Schueller has analyzed the known bio- 
graphical facts concerning twenty-seven of the twenty-nine persons 
who were full members of the Politburo during the thirty-five years of 
its existence. Bulganin and Kosygin have not been included because 
their full membership status was not known at the time of writing. 

“The main purpose of this study,” states the author, “is to show 
who these twenty-seven were and how they achieved their exalted posi- 
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tion.” The temptation to push conclusions too far has, on the whole, 
been resisted. Even if the size of the group were larger and the data 
complete, great care would be needed in inferring casual connections. 
The author’s discussion of the question of Stalin’s successor shows how 
interesting and dangerous it can be to speculate. He points out that 
Molotov’s middle class background, university education and pre-revo- 
lutionary career class him with the Trotskyites, and suggests that “it 
would seem somewhat unlikely that Molotov would be chosen as the 
sole successor to Stalin.” 

The only Politburo member to have been excluded entirely from 
membership of the newly-created Praesidium is Andreyev. There is 
little in his background as revealed in this book to suggest this fate, 
though it was not entirely unexpected in view of the fact that his policy 
towards collectives was denounced by Pravda in February, 1950. 

This timely little book is useful in two ways: it adds something to 
our understanding of the Soviet system of government, and it reveals 
how little we do know about its inner workings. 


University of Manitoba, November 1952. Douctas G. ANGLIN 


LABOR IN THE SovieT Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. 1952. (New 

York: Frederick A. Praeger. xviii, 364pp. $6.00) 

The labour situation in the Soviet Union has been a puzzling problem 
to the Western world. Conflicting reports of observers and a variety of 
interpretations of the scanty statistics and facts that have been released 
have made the picture most confusing in the face of powerful Soviet 
propaganda. A scholarly clarification of the Soviet labour policy and 
labour conditions in the “worker’s paradise,” has long been needed. 

Dr. Schwarz was closely associated with the labour movement in 
Tsarist Russia and early Bolshevik Russia, and in 1917 was an official 
in the Ministry of Labour of the Provisional Government. Since his 
deportation in 1922 he has written several valuable books and mono- 
graphs on Soviet economy, labour conditions, and the political situation 
in the USSR. This, his most recent book, increases his stature as an 
expert on Soviet economic and social conditions. 

The author had no access to regular and comprehensive sources of 
Soviet labour information. These are virtually non-existent, or as in 
the case of detailed statistics have not been published since the mid- 
thirties. Handicapped as he was, Dr. Schwarz has systematically as- 
sembled much authentic material from Soviet sources to present for the 
first time, I believe, the complicated evolution of Soviet labour policy, 
not only in its formal manifestations of laws, ordinances, legal text- 
books, and in Communist propaganda, but also in its effects on the 
every-day lives of workers and employees. 
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The research is concentrated on the determinate aspects of labour 
policy. The first chapter deals with the transformation of the working 
class brought about by the planned industrialization and by the col- 
lectivization of agriculture. In the chapters on the transformation of the 
labour market and the labour relationship the author traces the dis- 
appearance of the market automatism of labour supply and demand to 
be followed by the trial-and-error method of the establishment of the 
controlled allocation of labour, in which process contractual arrange- 
ments ceased, and were substituted by a system of compulsory labour. 
Other chapters deal with the analysis of wages and living standards, 
hours and working conditions, and social insurance. 

The limits of the book did not permit the author to discuss more 
fully such peripheral problems as vocational training, the measures to 
increase the productivity of labour, socialist competition, and trade 
unionism. (He promises a book on unionism in the USSR.) Forced 
labour was omitted as it does not come within the scope of normal 
labour relations and is not covered by the labour laws. 

The book is a definite contribution in its field and will be welcomed 
by those interested in Soviet life as well as by those interested in the 
labour problems of the free world. 


University of Manitoba. PauL Yuzyk 


Tue Soviet Financiav System. By Mikhail V. Condoide. 1951. (Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press. xiii, 230pp.) 

Professor Mikhail V. Condoide is already known to American stu- 
dents of Russian affairs. (Russian-American Trade, published by the 
Ohio State University, 1946, and several treatises.) His new book, 
therefore, presents a continuation of his studies of Soviet economics. 
The book discusses not only the financial system of Soviet Russia, in- 
cluding such topics as banking and credit system, nature and functions 
of money, national budget, but it deals also with international matters, 
such as Soviet participation in world trade and Soviet economic policies 
from 1941 to 1950. 

The fact is stressed that Soviet Russia’s economy has been con- 
centrating on capital formation and accumulation at the expense of the 
consumption needs of her people, and that her financial system has 
been serving the same purpose. The state-owned centralized banking 
system seems to be well-adapted to the requirements of Russia’s plan- 
ned economy. The Gosbank, performing not only the functions of Rus- 
sia’s central bank but also being the only source of short-term credit, is 
controlling, through its power to grant or withhold loans, the fulfilment 
of the planned economic objectives. This control, called “control by 
the ruble,” is facilitated by the fact that the bank has more than four 
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thousand branches. Long-term lending belongs to the jurisdiction of 
four other state-owned banks of which one deals with industry, the 
other with trade, the third with agriculture and the fourth with housing. 
To encourage saving there exists a wide network of Savings banks with 
over thirty-two thousand branches. 

Soviet currency is an internal currency only, although, after having 
been declared by a decree in 1950 to be based on gold, it has become 
also the standard currency of Russia’s satellite countries. The author 
stresses the fact that, although Soviet economists refuse to acknowledge 
that the Soviet economy has been subjected several times to severe 
inflations, the monetary reform carried out in 1947 proves the con- 
trary. Ninety per cent of the amount of rubles in circulation, and at 
the same time two thirds of Russia’s public debt, were wiped out. Despite 
fixed prices and rationing the Soviet expanding economy has been under 
a great strain with a severe upward pressure on price levels resulting 
in the creation of a black market. The ruble is used mainly as a unit 
of account and its real value is practically unknown because of the 
difficulty of comparing its purchasing power with that of other cur- 
rencies. 

The author points out that the main source of revenue is the turn- 
over tax which being an indirect tax of regressive nature injures the 
consumer by decreasing his purchasing power. Another important 
source of revenue is the semi-compulsory borrowing from the income- 
earning public which at the same time minimizes inflationary pressure 
on consumers’ goods, which have been in chronically short supply. 

The book brings home to the reader that the Soviet regime has been 
using the same institutions such as banking, money, etc., as have the so- 
called capitalist countries, and in reality has become the largest capitalist 
in the world. 


Loyola College, Montreal. Dr. S. Scipio 


SuRVEY OF BriTIsH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: PROBLEMS OF EXTER- 
NAL Poticy, 1931 to 1939. By Nicholas Mansergh. 1952, (RIIA, 
London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. xx, pp.481. $9.50, mem- 
bers $7.60) 

This is the final volume in the Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs which began with Professor Hancock’s Problems of Nationality 
in 1937. Its appearance marks the completion of one of the most im- 
portant and most successful projects of the kind in recent years. There 
is of course no suggestion of finality. Further studies of many of the 
subjects here dealt with may be expected as additional material becomes 
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available. But there can be little doubt that this is the standard history 
of the Commonwealth during the critical period between the two world 
wars; and whatever additions or incidental revision may be required, 
these are not likely to alter in a material way either the general con- 
clusions, or the basic pattern of development as here set forth. These 
volumes are the work of two scholars whose knowledge of the subject 
is perhaps unrivalled; and the scholarship that is evident throughout 
the survey is matched by the literary skill with which the results are 
presented. 

A good deal has been written on the external relations of the do- 
minions, and some attempts have been made to appraise the policy of 
the Commonwealth as a whole during the 1930’s. Professor Mansergh’s 
work is beyond comparison the most balanced and the most comprehen- 
sive account that has yet appeared. It is based upon a careful study of 
all the sources, public and private, that have so far been made available ; 
and it is distinguished from much that has been written on the subject 
by the entire absence of the spirit of controversy or recrimination. That 
is nowhere more evident than in his judgments on men and their motives. 
The personalities, or the personal predilections of political leaders were 
not the least important of the many factors which influenced the policy 
of the dominions during these years; and nothing in this book is more 
illuminating than the judicious summing up on the records of such men 
as General Smuts, General Herzog, Mr. MacKenzie King, and Mr. de 
Valera. Whatever their differences in temperament or in circumstances, 
the leaders in the dominions were, with some temporary exceptions, 
agreed in their support of the general policy adopted by the United 
Kingdom and followed by the Commonwealth. That is attested by a 
wealth of evidence from all the dominions, and not least by the records 
of the Imperial Conference in 1937. It may be significant that the two 
outstanding statesmen in the Commonwealth who were constant in their 
opposition to this policy were Mr. Churchill and Mr. Nehru, the one 
an imperialist, the other an ardent nationalist. Each of these men was, 
as Professor Mansergh points out, something more than these labels 
suggest; but it may be worth recalling too, that the imperialist was 
out of power and that the nationalist found in the policy of the British 
government useful material for advancing the cause with which he was 
more immediately concerned. 

The greater part of the book consists of a detailed analysis of the 
political and social conditions within each of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries which influenced, or in some cases determined their policies. The 
situation was most complex in Canada and South Africa, where the 
sentiment of nationalism, partly racial in character, had its greatest in- 
fluence. In one respect it was simplest in the Irish Free State, where, 
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even before the legislation of 1936 and 1937, the tie with Great Britain 
and other members of the Commonwealth was most tenuous, and where 
present policy was so largely determined by past experience. In the 
Pacific dominions the influence of socialism, or of some forms of radi- 
calism, usually anti-imperialist in character, was more evident; and in 
the case of New Zealand under the leadership of Mr. Fraser, this was 
responsible for the one notable divergence from the general policy fa- 
voured by Britain and all the other dominions. Radicalism too was a 
factor of some importance in Canada; and Professor Mansergh quotes 
with effect the statements of a number of left wing political and intel- 
lectual leaders, severely critical of British policy, but in itself strongly 
isolationist. The striking fact is that, however local conditions and out- 
looks may have differed, the reaction of almost all the Commonwealth 
countries to the aggression of Germany, Italy, and Japan was very 
similar ; and the responsibility, if that is the right word, rests not alone 
on the leaders or on particular groups. The policies adopted by the 
leaders accorded clearly with the sentiments of their people. 

An interesting anthology could be collected from this book and 
from the authorities used by Professor Mansergh to illustrate the views 
of groups and individuals on the Treaty of Versailles, and in conse- 
quence on the League of Nations, which was too often regarded simply 
as a mechanism for enforcing that settlement. The alleged injustice suf- 
fered by Germany in 1919 was appealed to again and again to condone 
Hitler’s aggression and to justify the acquiescence of the League and 
the great powers. The most emphatic and most persistent condemnation 
came from such men as General Smuts and General Herzog, the former 
an advocate of moderation in 1919, the latter more than a little in sympa- 
thy with the ideals of the new order in Germany. But statements almost 
equally strong are quoted from such radical leaders as Mr. Curtin and 
Mr. Coldwell. For General Smuts the turning point was Hitler’s at- 
tack on Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. For many others, including 
some in Canada, the old ideas lingered until after the outbreak of war. 

In a concluding section Professor Mansergh explains the circum- 
stances in which each of the dominions entered the war. The account 
of events in South Africa is of special importance, and the analysis of 
political forces in 1939 throws some light on the present situation in 
the Union. The summary with which the volume ends presents an ad- 
mirably clear conspectus of the field that has been covered. Not many 
books on any aspect of the subject in recent years are likely to be of 
more immediate interest or more lasting value to students of Common- 
wealth affairs. 


University of Toronto. D. J. McDoucatt 
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NATIONALISM IN THE Mippte East. 1952. (Washington: The Middle 

East Institute. pp.481 ) 

The articles which make up this pamphlet were given first as a 
series of addresses at the Sixth Annual Conference on Middle East Af- 
fairs, sponsored by the Middle East Institute, on March 21-22, 1952. 
There are seven addresses on different aspects of nationalism in the 
crucial Middle Eastern area: Turkey, by Lewis V. Thomas; Israel, by 
J. C. Hurewitz; /ran, by T, Cuyler Young; The Arab World, by W. D. 
Schorger ; Education in Egypt Today, by C. Worth Howard; National- 
ism and Islam, by William Thomson; General Characteristics of Na- 
tionalism in the Middle East, by Hans Kohn. 

As usual in a collection of essays the articles are of uneven value. 
Professor Kohn’s excellent little summary is very suggestive of fruitful 
lines of thought. He warns against seeing “national self-determination 
as a world panacea,” sees danger in attributing all troubles in the Middle 
East to “the fault of imperialists,” advises that the United States and 
Great Britain must proceed in this area as everywhere in “closest co- 
operation.” His assertion, “I would regard the missionaries . . . on the 
whole as the single most beneficial influence for the natives in the Middle 
East—or anywhere else,” certainly represents a change of view on his 
part. 
Professor Young’s treatment of nationalism in Iran is a most pene- 
trating shaft of light thrown on the confused affairs of that unhappy 
land. His estimate of the emergence of a “third social force,” a real 
middle class made up of business men, intellectuals, civil servants, and 
skilled artisans, as the “most important fact in modern Iranian develop- 
ment” puts a new slant on Iranian nationalism, one that offers far more 
hope of possible co-operation with the West. 

Professor Hurewitz’s sober valuation of the situation in Israel is a 
careful reminder of the stresses and strains that exist in the Zionist state. 

The other articles, though interesting, add less to the picture. It is 
a pity that Egypt was not treated in the same way as the other parts of 
the Middle East, especially in view of recent events there. The article 
on Egyptian education is out of place in this collection. Despite the 
varying value of the articles this is a very useful addition to contemporary 
discussions on the Middle East. 


Toronto. R. M. SAUNDERS 
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195l 
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The Yearbook of the United Nations 1951 is the fifth in a series of 
permanent reference volumes prepared by an international staff of 
researchers, editors and writers of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information. It contains a comprehensive and authentic account 
of every question considered by the United Nations during 1951 together 
with a survey of the work of the Specialized Agencies during this period. 

Korea . . . The Representation of China in the United Nations .. . 
Free Elections in Germany . . . Technical Assistance for Under- 
Developed Areas . . . Human Rights . . . The Independence of Libya— 
these were a few of the problems dealt with by the United Nations during 
the months under review. 

Thousands of scholars, editors, writers, professors, librarians, diplo- 
mats and public officials throughout the world have come to consider the 
Yearbook of the United Nations as the keystone of any library on 
international affairs. 
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This Report presents the first overall survey of world social con- 
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In separate chapters, the Report reviews the international situation 
with regard to population, health, food and nutrition, housing, education, 
conditions of work and employment, special circumstances of need and 
general levels of income and welfare. The three concluding chapters of the 
Report are devoted to a survey of the social problems of three less- 
developed areas—Latin America, the Middle East and South and 
Southeast Asia. 
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